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Cuarter XXXIII. 
HOW WE CROSSED THE FRONTIER. 


NDER the shadow of Mount Pelion we had entered on the 
broad Thessalian plains. These are the plains so broad and 

level and girt so closely by mountain ranges all around, that tradi- 
tion once declared the place to have been, in dim and distant days, 
merely a great lake or inland sea cinctured by hills. Nor is this 
resemblance to the bed of a vanished lake made the less because 
of the fact that at many points there springs sudden from the plain 
some sheer sharp rock looking in the distance almost as if it were 
a gigantic obelisk or pyramid. The traveller’s fancy could easily 
imagine these rocks lifting their heads from amid the waters of a 
lake, and becoming the shelter and the resting-place of the water- 
birds. Sometimes the peak of such an isolated hill is crowned 
with the ruins of a Venetian or a Turkish fortress; sometimes 
with a monastery. There is in this region, and not very far out 
of the track of our movement, a famous monastery perched on a 
sheer rock three hundred feet high, to the landing-place of which 
the traveller who desires to see the convent is hoisted by means of 
a net, or basket, attached to a rope which is lowered for his con- 
venience. These plains of Thessaly are well watered with river and 
lake; are rich in vegetation, and here and there well-planted. 
One sees cotton-fields and mulberry-groves and patches of Indian- 
corn and vineyards. Clumps of trees in favoured spots give grateful 
shadow ; the pine, the beech, the box, the plane. But the curse of 
Turkish occupation is, or when I made my incursion there still was, 
over the plains and hills and fields of Thessaly. Even the lowliest 
hills were often left barren, or given up to tangled brushwood and 
weeds. - In the region we were now traversing there was nothing 
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that could properly be called a road. The plain looked not exactly 
like a desert, but rather like a place once rich and cultivated from 
which suddenly the people had all been withdrawn, and which was 
now left to return to natural wildness and desolation. 

Far in the north we could see the majestic range of Olympus ; 
to the east, more distant than Pelion but not nearly so far off as 
Olympus, were the sharp outlines of Ossa; on our north-west, 
between us and the Olympus range, down in the plain with hills 
immediately behind it, we could now and then, as the sunlight 
favoured us, catch glimpses of the spires and minarets of a town, 
with a sparkle of water near it. The atmosphere, if not quite so 
clear as in Attica, was yet clear enough to allow the eye of the 
traveller to range over distances which the ken of the eagle could 
not traverse if he were sailing above a misty English landscape. 

MacMurchad and I were riding together, the faithful Aristo- 
boulos following close behind, and sometimes when the path allowed 
it coming up with us and making one of the company. We were 
now actually across the Turkish frontier, although not yet exactly 
in battle-array. A swift little steamer had brought us from the 
Pirzus, and landed our little company at various points on the shore 
of the gulf of Volo on the extreme north-east of the Greek territory 
and south-east of Thessaly. We began by establishing for ourselves 
a basis of operations on the Greek side of the frontier. Our plan 
was simple and easy. With the full consent of the owners and 
inhabitants, and on conditions not unreasonable, we took possession 
of a little cluster of farmhouses of that kind familiar to everyone 
who has travelled in certain parts of Greece. Each house stood in 
a sort of courtyard or basse-cour, full of straw and litter of all 
kinds. Each had a wooden balcony or gallery on the outside about 
halfway up, the ascent to which was accomplished by a flight of 
decaying stone steps. I'rom the gallery inward doors open into 
small rooms or cells, the flooring of which gapes widely here and 
there, and freely allows the visitor to see that he is living over the 
stables where the mules and goats and calves have their abode. 
From this encampment or headquarters we were to find our way 
by driblets across the frontier and to reach on the Turkish side an 
old ruined castle with crumbling walls and outbuildings on a 
shoulder of rock, standing at no great elevation but commanding 
several roads, if roads they could be called, the only pathways 
better than the bed of a mountain torrent which led from the 
interior and the larger towns. This ruin we were to fortify in the 
best hasty way we could, drawing a rude line of earthworks round 
it so as to screen ourselves from any sudden attack. It was to be 
the rendezvous of all gur bands, and when we had got our men 
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here, strengthened no doubt by the sympathetic population, we 
were to march on the nearest large town, a fine town with a noble 
bridge over a famous river. It was our theory that the population 
of the town would so tumultuously declare for us that the Turkish 
authorities would either surrender the place without a blow struck, 
or would have to give in after a short display of resistance. Then 
it would be for us to hoist the flag of the Hellenic kingdom and 
call upon the whole population of the province to rise against the 
Turk. There we should hold our own to the last, and the rest 
would be for the Greek Government and the great powers of 
Europe. Once we had got possession of this town and garrison, 
we would hold the ground though it were to be occupied by our 
dead bodies. 

Meanwhile, however, we had not got the town at which we were 
to aim; we had not even begun to move upon it. We were trans- 
porting as quietly and quickly as we could our arms and stores to the 
ruined castle and its outworks. MacMurchad and I found it con- 
venient still to retain the character of enterprising British tourists ; 
and we crossed and recrossed the frontier as we pleased, questioned 
by no one, and indeed seldom seeing anyone who cared to ques- 
tion us. We three heroes of the cause of Greece were jogging 
quietly along in Turkish territory, on three plate-shod horses, and 
to all appearances taking things as quietly as if we were three 
monks on mules riding peacefully to their convent among some of 
the hills of Spain. 

The scene was lovely; the evening air was divine. We were 
invaders or going to be; and yet it was impossible not to find 
one’s breast overmastered and taken possession of by the most 
delicious sense of quietude and repose. 

‘I can’t believe anything is going to happen,’ MacMurchad 
said at last; ‘I begin to think we shall always be pounding along 
in this easy sort of way in this lovely place. I say, Cleveland, 
where are these Turks we have all been swaggering about ?’ 

‘Gentleman see Turks fast enough, sir, Aristoboulos interposed. 
Aristoboulos did not like to hear a tone of levity employed in 
speaking of anything connected with the caus2 of Greece and with 
our present expedition. ‘Turks come on us, sir, when we don’t ex- 
pect them. It would not be good if they were to come on us now 
when we have no friends quite near and no weapons.’ 

‘But, Aristoboulos,’ I said, ‘don’t you see that at present we are 
only English travellers with their guide, the well-known and uni- 
versally patronised dragoman of that first-class establishment the 
hotel of the European Concert, Athens? We have not yet entered 
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on our business of invasion; it would not be fair for the Turks to 
anticipate.’ 

‘ The Turk, sir, he anticipate anything or he do anything that 
serve his purpose. If he see us he just as soon fire on us as not; 
and ask us questions after.’ 

‘ These Turks don’t seem to have any proper ways of conduct- 
ing warfare,’ MacMurchad said gravely. ‘They don’t give well- 
meaning foreigners a chance.’ 

‘English gentlemen always very merry,’ Aristoboulos murmured ; 
‘make joke of danger andeverything. Greek not afraid of danger; 
but he not see quite so much fun in it.’ 

‘But Mr. MacMurchad is not an English gentleman, Aristo- 
boulos; he would be very angry with anyone who said such a 
thing of him. He is an Irish gentleman, and the Irish gentlemen, 
as you ought to know, are always full of their jokes and their good 
spirits; there’s no stopping them ever. Haven’t you observed that?’ 

Now this was a sort of joke of mine; because MacMurchad had 
been especially grave and quiet and meditative during our little 
expedition so far. His manner, indeed, generally was characterised 
by a certain sweet an’ melancholy gravity.. The Celtic nature al- 
ways impresses me as waltz-music impressed George Sand or some 
one George Sand tells of; it seems to show in quick succession two 
faces, one bubbling over with smiles, one sad and tender and sweet. 
I think in MacMurchad’s case we saw much more of the latter than 
of the former. 

Aristoboulos was puzzled. He did not quite know whether I 
was in jest or in earnest. He adopted the course habitual with 
him when perplexed by our small jokes; he smiled benignly, said 
nothing, and dropped to the rear. 

As the evening sank a little wind came up. It was refreshing 
in its coolness, but it brought a change with it in the aspect of 
the heavens. Light traceries of floating vapour-like cloud were 
gradually driven together and became dun and dark masses. 
More and more as the moments passed the look of the sky changed 
from its summer softness into an autumnal glare and gloom. 

‘If I were disposed to believe in auguries,’ MacMurchad said, 
‘I should say, Cleveland, that the look of that sky boded badly for 
our expedition.’ 

‘Bodes badly for the enemy, I should rather say. This is 
Turkish soil as yet, and this is a Turkish sky; it warns the Turks, 
not us.’ 

There was something ominous, appalling in the strange sunset. 
Huge masses of dark spectral clouds came together as if driven by 
some rushing wind, although no such wind swept the sky; they 
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came together suddenly and parted as suddenly, having assumed 
meantime some shapes which one could see and study for the 
moment as distinctly as if they were forms in a picture by Titian. 
Shapes of men, of horses, of war-chariots, of camels, floated across 
the sky; sometimes in long procession; sometimes crowded together 
as if in the confusion of a battle; now floating each in dreary soli- 
tude through the bright field of air. Once there was seen a mighty 
embankment of clouds which gradually shaped itself into a great 
altar, and all in an instant from the summit and the sides of the altar 
the rays of the sinking sun flashed out like the flames of the sacri- 
ficial fire. Once the cloud-wrack collected into a solitary Titanic 
form, which stood with outstretched arms, its awful head high 
above our heads, so that we had to bend back in our saddles to see 
it, and its feet touching the horizon. It might have been the last 
appearance of the last Greek god; it might have been the majestic 
shadow of Zeus himself taking final leave of the earth and the 
children of men. There was something strangely pathetic as well 
as awe-inspiring in the sight of that Titanic form with its floating 
robes of dark-gray cloud. - One who looked at it might have found 
tears come into his eyes he knew not why. Then with a thought, 
the rack dislimned, and the scattered cloudlets drifted vaguely 
hither and thither through the sky. 

‘That sky would make me a believer, if I were not one, Cleve- 
land. There was a sunset just like that, I am sure, on the evening 
of——’ MacMurchad stopped for a moment and seemed as if he 
were not inclined to finish his sentence; but as I looked at him 
inquiringly, he said in a low and measured tone—‘ on the evening 
of Calvary.’ 

We rode on for a few paces in silence. Suddenly MacMurchad, 
changing his mood, called out: 

‘I say, Cleveland, that sky makes me prophetic. I am in 
humour to tell our fortunes. I see a brilliant future for everybody 
and everything, especially for the champions of the Greek cause. 
We shall clear all before us; we shall effect a junction with all 
the comrades we want at the right moment ; we shall take yonder 
town without a struggle ; we shall occupy the whole province and 
drive the Turks before us; we shall be received everywhere with 
the exultations of a patriotic population rushing to enrol themselves 
under our banners; we shall repeat the Garibaldi and Naples 
business all over again on a grander scale and a better principle ; 
the whole thing will be done before the Government at Athens has 
time to help or hinder; it will be done, I think, before even old 
Margarites has a chance to take a hand; you and [I are to be the 
heroes of Greece ; we shall be crowned with olives on the Acropolis, 






























































6 MAID OF ATHENS. 


and we shall marry no end of girls with enormous fortunes. Then 
you will go back to England and become member for your county, 
and I will buy back again the confiscated estates of my ancestors.’ 

‘Charming. But, my prophetic MacMurchad, one minute ago 
you saw in that sunset only omens of failure. How is that ?’ 

‘ Just so, my boy. That’s where it is; don’t you see ?’ 

‘Well, I can’t say that it exactly “saute aux yeux,” as Tris- 
tram would say.’ 

‘No? Well, it’s this: I find most of my predictions go wrong, 
and my expectations turn out t’other way round, and my hopes 
have a trick of not working themselves out; and so when I see 
failure and disaster in those clouds and that sunset and that sky, 
I think I am fairly warranted in coming to the conclusion that 
everything is destined to turn out according to our hearts’ desire ; 
and there you have it, Cleveland, my boy, and you can’t say here- 
after that I exhibited myself in the character of a croaking raven.’ 

I could not help thinking of Isabel Pollen’s repeated prophecies 
about MacMurchad as he spoke these words in a tone of over- 
wrought gaiety. The sunlight slanted on his face with its clear-cut 
features of the finest Celtic mould ; that mould which seems capable 


of showing you hero, saint, prophet, martyr, fanatic, renegade, 


failure, conqueror, anything but mere man of the world and suc- 
cessful soap-boiler. I did not read much augury of success in my 
companion’s face. I had not perhaps much greater faith in the 
results of our enterprise than he had; but then it was an enter- 
prise and I was in it; and it was a relief from the life of mere 
repression and renunciation which I had been leading lately, and 
it kept the blood stirring in my veins, and I liked it. 

This, I should say, was to be our last ride from our basis of 
operations inside the Greek frontier to our entrenched camp on 
Turkish soil. Some time during the coming night we expected 
our friends to reach us by their several ways, and we hoped to 
begin our march in such good time as to arrive before day outside 
the town which we proposed to occupy and to deliver from the 
Turks. Between the Greek side of the frontier and our castle we 
did not see a single Turkish soldier. No one appeared to give 
himself the slightest concern about our movements. Now and 
then we met a peasant driving a bullock cart, and Aristoboulos 
sometimes stopped and talked with him. It almost always turned 
out that if he was a Greek he had a shrewd suspicion that some- 
thing was going on, although he did not profess any particular 
eagerness to know too much about it, and seemed quite content 
that his independence should be wrought out for him by other 
hands than his, If, on the contrary, he proved to be an Albanian, 
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it always appeared that he knew nothing and cared for nothing 
about the movements of a nationality which he did not acknow- 
ledge as his own, and in which he felt no manner of interest. This 
was not my first experience of revolutionary movements, and in 
every experience of mine I found things dismally dispiriting when 
the first actual movement came to be made. The people on the 
spot almost always seemed positively hostile or negatively sym- 
pathetic. They were your downright enemies, or they were friendly 
to that degree that if you would go in and win their cause for 
them, they would be glad to approve of your action when all was 
done. I remember thinking once that the cause of Cuban inde- 
pendence had its warmest supporters in the region of Union 
Square, New York; I began to believe now that the most earnest 
champions of the emancipation of Thessaly and Epirus hailed from 
the Square of the Constitution in Athens. 

It struck me as something ominous that we should be allowed 
thus quietly and unopposed to take possession of our ruined castle, 
and throw up our lines of earthworks round it and store our 
weapons there. Small as the number of our little band was, not 
a hundred in all, it would have been better, one might have 
thought, for the Turkish authorities, supposing them not to be in 
stolid ignorance of our goings-on, not to allow even such a band 
to cross the frontier. I confess I could not believe they were in 
such ignorance. I began to fear that the Turks were allowing us 
to get settled in our lodgment, only that they might crush us the 
more easily and completely when the convenient moment arrived. 
Of one thing we took good care; we kept a very sharp look-out 
over the strip of country which lay between us and the Greek 
frontier. The Turkish soldiery should have no chance of getting 
between us and Greece if we could help it. 

I never saw a man take to soldiering so readily as MacMurchad. 
As the time for action approached, his mind appeared to have cast 
off entirely that cloud of melancholy and foreboding which had 
lately hung over him. His military functions were somewhat 
undefined, but I had invested him with a sort of authority; 
constituted him my aide-de-camp, so to speak, and he contrived 
to get his messages and instructions understood somehow by men 
who spoke no language but Greek, of which tongue he had only 
picked up a few words. 

Night came on. We had nothing to do but to lie on the 
ground within our little walls, and wait armed and ready for the 
coming of our friends. We hardly spoke; and when we did speak 
it was ina whisper. But we were growing uneasy and though 
no man as yet communicated his doubts to any brotner-in arms, 
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yet the consciousness of a common anxiety began to spread itself. 
Where were our expected comrades? Where was Margarites? 
Our move must be made by night; we must come upon yonder 
town before the dawn, and it is seven good miles away, and mid- 
night will soon be here. The silence of the night grew appalling ; 
the stars seemed like spying eyes that watched us to betray us, or 
lamps to light our enemies to us. 

My,men were all picked men; I knew that I could rely upon 
them down to the ground. They were young men, and some indeed 
not particularly young, from Athens, and Patras, and some of the 
islands; men of a certain education and of repute among their 
fellows and in their communities; men who had left behind them 
mothers and sweethearts and sisters, to whom they were bound to 
bring back a good account of what they had done, or at least tried 
to do, for the country in whose cause they went out. No skulking, 
no hanging back among men of that sort, I knew. They were all 
intelligent ; many of them could speak French; some of them 
spoke French and Italian very well; all of them were skilful in 
the use of arms; almost everyone had served his time in army or 
navy. I felt very proud of my little band, and except for the 
possible danger to the common cause, should have been very glad 
of the chance of a brush with the Turks before Margarites and his 
various bands came pouring over the frontier to begin the onward 
movement. -A short time before, when it was clear to official 
minds that the Berlin Congress was not going to lead to imme- 
diate war, the Greek Government had disbanded many of their 
hastily-raised regiments and sent many a smart young fellow 
disappointed and penniless back to civil life. Some of these men 
were only too glad now to have a chance of coming to the front 
again and going in for a campaign against the Turk, and I had not 
a few of this class serving with me. 

It had been arranged that those who arrived first at the 
meeting-point on the Turkish side of the frontier should cut the 
telegraph wires at a certain hour, whether the others;had-come up 
or not. It was absolutely necessary that when we began to move 
our enemies should have no means of hurrying up reinforcements, 
or putting sudden obstacles in our way. We counted that nobody 
in the town yonder, none of the Turkish authorities that is to say, 
would be very quick to observe the fact that the wires had been 
cut. » So when the hour came we had the work done, although we 
felt that if, things should turn out badly with us, if our comrades 
should not come up in time, we were cutting off our own last 
chance of help and rescue. . The cutting of the wires was done 
under the superintendence of MacMurchad, I was standing or 
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leaning with my back against a low ruined wall in one of the 
rooms or courts open to the stars. 

‘We've done that job pretty effectually,’ MacMurchad said, 
when he got into the encampment again. ‘We've burnt our 
ships.’ 

‘You heard no sound of our fellows coming along ?’ 

‘Not a breath; not a footfall. Something has gone wrong, 
Cleveland.’ 

‘I begin to be afraid so.’ 

‘It’s clear. If something hadn’t gone wrong we should at 
least have had some stragglers coming to us. The Government at 
Athens must have got hold of the whole business and taken some 
sudden action.’ 

‘I don’t believe they would attempt anything of the kind; and, 
besides, Margarites would surely have found some way of letting us 
know. He would have telegraphed to some one somewhere to get 
at us and warn us.’ 

‘Well, what is to be done? We shall have the dawn coming 
on us before very long.’ 

‘Yes; and if the dawn doesn’t see us in possession of that 
confounded town yonder, it must see us in full retreat, or in the 
hands of the Turks.’ 


‘I suppose their strength in the garrison rather outnumbers 
ours ?” 

‘About ten to one, I should say, at the very least. You are 
right, MacMurchad ; something has happened ; no one is coming. 
Nous sommes trahis, as our French friends would say.’ 

I summoned Aristoboulos and talked with him for a little. 
Aristoboulos was, in his odd sort of way, a patriot and a cool-headed 
hero. He had begun to take in the whole meaning of the situa- 
tion even before I sent for him; and he told me it was clear that, 
for some reason or other, we were left alone, and that we must very 


soon make up our minds to go on alone or to retreat and recross 
the frontier. 


‘What do the men say?’ 

‘The men will do what Colonel Cleveland order. If he say 
march on, they leap to their feet and march ; if he say retreat, they 
not like it; no! but they will retreat all the same.’ 

‘I’m for going on,’ MacMurchad said. ‘Give the word, Cleve- 
land ; let us move. Aristoboulos is positive he can show us a way 
to get into the town without troubling the sentries and the gates, 
and once in they won't easily get us out. _The whole Greek popu- 


lation of the place will rise like one man for us; so everybody 
says,’ 
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I was not sanguine on this point. The whole Greek popula- 
tion might rise, no doubt, if they saw a strong Greek force in 
arms to sustain them; but I feared that the Greeks of the town 
would wait to make sure of the fact before moving. Still, my own 
inclination was for the attempt. If we could get into the town 
and hold it but for twenty-four hours, the success of the whole 
enterprise might be secured. 

A young fellow who had been acting as one of our sentinels, 
suddenly reported something in breathless Greek. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Aristoboulos. ‘Colonel, he say our people 
are coming: Yes—listen; I hear them marching.’ 

I peered cautiously over the wall into the night. MacMur- 
chad remained with his back to the wall, as if it mattered nothing 
to him. Yes; there was, sure enough, the sound of a body of 
men in motion. Aristoboulos was about to break into a cheer. I 
stopped him. 

‘Give the word, Aristoboulos,’ I said, drawing in my head; 
‘everyone to his arms. The question is settled for us, MacMur- 
chad ; we shall have to fight for-it ; these are Turks.’ 

‘ All right, my boy,’ said MacMurchad. 

The only sound that could be heard was a low, distant, 
murmuring noise or rustle, as if some animal were slowly making 
its way through a thicket, or as if a far-off stream were babbling 
amid rushes and osiers. But I had a somewhat practised ear, and I 
knew that however cautious and cat-like that movement might 
be of which the faint warning had just caught our attention, it 
was the movement of regular troops. We must either begin a 
retreat at once, or hold our ground and fight the Turks, 


CHarter XXXIV. 
‘WHO'LL DIE FOR GREECE?’ 


THERE was a shuddering freshness in the air as the first faint 
streaks of dawn began to trace themselves in lines of pale green 
and saffron and red along the sky. We had had no lights burning 
in our little encampment all the night ; we had nothing to do but 
wait and keep still, and the stars had been illumination enough 
for us. MacMurchad and I and the faithful Aristoboulos, who 
always kept with us as a kind of body-guard and squire, were 
standing in one of our ruined towers: a low square tower, of which 
the upper floor had long since fallen in, but which was so filled up 
by the accumulated sand and dust of ages, thet one stood now 
upon a firm ground of compacted earth, and could look over the 
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crumbled battlements. Anxiously enough we looked over them 
now, and over that beautiful scene. One could not help thinking, 
as his eyes took in that noble expanse of plain and stream and 
hill, with Olympus on the far horizon, of the pettiness of the little 
scuffle which was just about to take place in one small corner of 
that majestic field. It seemed not merely an offence, but an 
impertinence, to disturb the sacred stillness, the august serenity, 
of that scene with the popping of rifles and the smoke and din of 
askirmish. A great battle, after all, is a great necessity ; it comes 
like a storm, or some other convulsion of nature, and is not 
beneath the dignity of any field. But it is different with our 
little fight, which, to be sure, we cannot help fighting now, but 
of which nothing is to come. 

I would have dispensed with the fight if I could, but I did 
not see any way out of it. We could not accomplish a retreat 
across the frontier in time; the Turks would see us leaving our 
walls and would be able to make short work of us on the open 
plain. In such a case, it was not by any means certain that they 
would not follow across the Greek frontier any poor fugitives who 
happened to get so far and finish them on Greek soil. We could 
see them now quite distinctly as they came along quietly, quickly 
in loose order, now lost in a clump of trees, now crossing a broad 
open space of rich uncultivated land. The first rays of the dawn 
flashed prettily now and then on the long barrels of their rifles and 
their sword-hilts and scabbards and bayonets. 

‘Iam glad we are going to have a fight of any kind,’ Mac- 
Murchad said to me in a whisper; ‘it seems ridiculous to go 
back without doing anything. Do you know, Cleveland, I always 
felt a sort of conviction that your friend Margarites would make a 
muddle of this sooner or later. I say—is it possible that there 
can be any treachery in this ?’ 

‘ Treachery—on the part of Margarites ?’ 

‘ Precisely so; on his part ?’ 

‘ Utterly impossible. What on earth should make him 
treacherous to his own cause ?’ 

I had at the moment the many warnings of Mrs. Pollen full in 
my mind, but I spoke nevertheless with a full conviction that I 
was speaking aright. It was simply impossible that Margarites 
could have played false to the cause on which his own ambition 
wholly depended. 

‘You may make your mind quite easy about Margarites, Mac- 
Murchad ; it was no fault of his. Something has gone wrong in 
Athens.’ 


‘ Well, I never thought much would come of the whole affair, 
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and so Iam not much disappointed. But now that we are here 
and are apparently left to represent the cause of Greece all alone, 
I should be glad to have a chance of firing one shot for it before 
we have to turn tail.’ 

I kept watching closely the movements of the Turks. It 
seemed to me quite possible that instead of attacking us they 
might merely put themselves between us and the frontier. If they 
could succeed in doing that they would have us as completely at 
their mercy as if we were mice inatrap. If I were the man in 
command of the Turks that is exactly what I should do. They 
could then quietly wait, send for more troops from the town, and 
leave it to us to say when we would come down from our castle and 
be killed. 

‘If they attempt to get between us and the frontier, Mac- 
Murchad, we must come out of this at once and at any risk try to 
cut our way through them. Anything would be better than staying 
here until they get the means of bringing up more of their 
scoundrels to dispose of us at their leisure.’ 

‘ All right, my boy,’ was MacMurchad’s answer in his familiar 
words. It was all the same to him to fight here or there. 

We waited and watched in breathless expectation. It soon 
appeared, however, that the enemy did not think us worthy of 
any strategy, and meant to get done with us out cf hand. If the 
Turks had only known what they were about, or had taken some 
pains to find out what we were about, they might have made short 
work of us. If a few of them had merely halted in the valley 
beneath us and sent half-a-dozen well directed shells among us, we 
should have had to come out and fight them on their own terms. 
If, not doing that, they had turned out in force to attack and 
storm our poor little fortress, they must have carried their point 
easily enough; but they did neither the one thing nor the other, 
The commandant of the town, whether or not he had really only 

just become informed that we were up to some mischief, sent out 
a sort of composite expedition made up of a hundred or so of 
regular Turkish soldiers and as many irregulars, Albanian and 
others, to find out what we were doing and to give a proper account 
of us. This little army got under our walls just after dawn. 
They did not invite us to surrender or put any manner of challenge 
to us, or treat us as entitled to any of the ordinary ceremonies of 
war. When they came near enough, they fired some wild volleys 
that passed above our head, and then they began to swarm over 
our outward walls. These outward walls were the little earth- 
works thrown up by ourselves, and merely meant to save us from 
being taken utterly by surprise while our expected comrades— 
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now expected no longer—were coming up. We never meant them 
for the purposes of serious and prolonged defence; and now of 
course we allowed the Turks to get over them unmolested as fast 
as they pleased. We were still behind our ruined walls, and the 
moment a goodly number of the Turks had got inside our first 
line of defence we opened fire from every rifle and revolver we 
had. The effect was very disheartening to the assailants, and we 
did not give them time to recover. We fired upon them again 
and again, and my fellows aimed with workmanlike coolness and 
precision. The irregulars began to waver almost after our first 
fire: the regulars made an effort to get at our walls, but really 
under the conditions the thing was an impossibility. Let any 
military expert who happens to read these pages tell me what he 
would have done if he were in command of a small body of regular 
soldiers and found himself confronted witha solid stone ruin or 
heap of ruins, behind the shelter of which lay a body of well- 
armed marksmen about equal in number to his own attacking 
party, and he provided with nothing but rifles and revolvers, 
What could he do but retreat or be shot down to his last man ? 
So it was with the Turks. They began to retreat in a rather 
helter-skelter fashion; while our men, now getting reckless, leaned 
over the walls or jumped up on them cheering like mad. The 
Turks were already scrambling back as fast as they could over our 
entrenchments, and we kept peppering them cheerily the while. 
Some of my lads, excited by our easy victory, rushed out from 
their walls and endeavoured to do more damage to the retreating 
enemy. Thereupon the Turks rallied for a moment and fired 
back fiercely, and two of our men were hit and dropped. Ours 
was a sadly irregular little host, and this mistaken impulse on the 
part of a few might have led to the destruction of the whole lot of 
us. We, behind the walls of our little Plevna, kept up, however, 
so steady a fire on the Turks who had faced about that they found 
it prudent to turn again and join their retreating comrades. 
They were now in full stampede. If only we had with us now 
Margarites and the men that we expected, we might have dis- 
posed of them all and swooped upon the town; and if the Greek 
population there only made any serious demonstration in our 
favour, we might have had the Greek flag flying there long before 
breakfast time. Now, of course, we knew that we must ourselves 
make the best of our way back across the Greek frontier and 
disperse. I could see with a field glass some movement outside 
the town already. They would send troops enough and proper 
artillery next time. We have won our little battle, and now we 
must clear out. So far as we are concerned the business is all 
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over: we have killed a few Turks; that is all. That was all we 
could do; there would be no use in our waiting here for other 
Turks to come up and killus. Do the legitimate aspirations of 
Greece end here and thus? I asked myself. Is this all? Is it all 
over? Unhappily. it was not all over; the day was to be memor- 
able for ever to me. 

MacMurchad had leaped lightly down from one of the walls 
and was assisting our men to lift up some of the wounded. When 
I saw him he had his arms round a wounded Turkish soldier and 
was trying to raise the poor fellow into a position of something 
like ease. Suddenly I saw some of the retreating Turks turn 
round and fire in our direction, and before I heard the sound of 
the discharge, I saw MacMurchad fall over the wounded enemy 
whom he was trying to save. He had not even a revolver in his 
hand at the time. All our fellows on the walls saw what had 
happened, and a new volley was sent among the Turks, and I felt 
a glow of fierce delight when I saw that it had its effect and that 
some of the enemy reeled and staggered and then fell on the side 
of the sloping hill. 

In an instant I was where MacMurchad lay, my heart torn by 
the most ghastly anticipations. I found him stretched in the 
arms of Aristoboulos. His face was pale as that of a corpse. I 
could see he had two wounds. One rifle bullet had struck him 
obliquely on the temple ; another had lodged in his neck. Blood 
was trickling from the wound in the temple ; pumping itself out, 
in little jets and gouts, from the neck. Aristoboulos iooked up at 
me, and shook his head. We had a surgeon with us, and he was 
at hand ina moment. He shook his head too. 

Meanwhile, MacMurchad opened his languid eyes, and smiled, 
a sweet comrade-like smile, on seeing me, and tried to take my 
hand. 

‘It’s all up with me, my boy,’ he said, with a short pause 
between each word or two. ‘Good-bye; remember me to—Miss 
Rosaire. I’m only sorry—for one thing—Cleveland, my boy; and 
I can’t—expect you—to share my grief. Look here;’ he caught 
in his hand some of the blood-drops that were trickling from his 
forchead,—‘ you remember the story—of my namesake—Sarsfield ? 
I am sorry—that isn’t shed for Ireland.’ He spilt the blood upon 
the ground, shuddered slightly, turned in the arms of Aristoboulos, 
and was dead. 

‘Who'll fight for Greece ? who’ll die for Greece ?’ What words 
were these, which now, at such a moment, kept ringing in my 
ears, as I looked down upon the face of my friend who had died 
for Greece? Where did I hear these words, and why do they now 
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haant me, and distract my thoughts, even from the sight beneath 
my eyes? ‘Who'll fight for Greece? who'll die for Greece?’ Ah, 
yes; I remember only too well. These are the words that I heard 
Margarites call out, on the plain of Marathon, in one of his mad 
humours, that morning when I went out, with MacMurchad for 
my second, to fight poor old Pollen. I had not remembered the 
incident from that day to this; and now I can hear the very 
tones of Margarites’ voice, as he cries his theatric appeal, and I 
can see him rush wildly across the plain as if he were leading a 
charge. Where is he now, while men are dying, while at least 
one man lies dead, for Greece ? 

We made a rude sort of bier for our young hero, and we 
stretched him on it, with a soldier’s gray cloak thrown over him. 
We will bring him back, to Athens at least, and wherever he is to 
lie in the end, let ‘ The City’ pay him the funeral honours which 
he deserves; let * the soldier’s music and the rites of war speak 
loudly for him.’ For the present all is over here, so far as we are 
concerned; and I ‘have only to get back to Athens, and to meet 
Margarites, and find out by what strange chance it comes that 
MacMurchad, the foreigner, lies dead for Greece, and that the 
Greek leader was not in, or near, the field where our one fight 
was made. 

Our melancholy retreat was easily and safely made; and 
before many hours we were back again, in our cluster of farm- 
houses, well within the Greek frontier. We had carried all our 
weapons with us, leaving not one revolver to be seized by the 
Turks, and had brought with us, as evidences of our struggle, three 
wounded men, and one dead man; the truest, bravest, and 
gentlest camarade that ever gave his life to a good cause. Thus 
far, only one life-sacrifice had been made to the cause of Greece, 
and that was the sacrifice of one who not merely was not Greek, 
but had little personal concern with Greece and her aspirations. 
It had all passed like some sudden vicissitude in a dream. One 
moment MacMurchad was by my side alive and well, cheering for 
very exultation, our Turkish enemies flying across our earthworks, 
and in another moment I was kneeling beside him on the open 
hillside, and was listening with a bursting heart to his last words. 
Thank Heaven, I never urged him to join this wild enterprise; I 
pressed him not to have anything to do with it. But why did I 
not insist on keeping him out of it? Why did I not refuse point- 
blank to allow of his companionship in it? Like myself, he has no 
father or mother to grieve for him; and that’s something to be 
thankful for; but, surely, there is some girl who will cry her eyes 
out when she hears of this day’s work ; and surely, too, his country 
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must have had expectation of noble service from such a man. I 
know nothing of the merits of the Irish cause; I hardly know 
what the Irish cause is; but if it be represented fairly by such a 
man as my lost friend MacMurchad, ob, then God send that cause 
a fair hearing, at all events! 

Evening was settling down, and I wasalone in the room which 
held the rude bier whereon was laid MacMurchad’s body, still 
covered with the gray cloak. We had sent out men in various 
directions to try to collect some intelligence of what had happened, 
or was likely to happen, in Athens, and also to arrange for some 
means of conveying from the shores of the Gulf of Volo to the 
Pirzeus those who wished to return to Athens. Our men were as 
yet unwilling to disperse, as it was not even still quite certain that 
the game was all up; but if we had to disperse, there were many 
of them who would reach their homes without having to go to the 
Pirzus. For the first time I had full leisure to think over all that 
had happened, and the retrospect was in the deepest degree dispirit- 
ing. I was longing to get back to Athens to see Margarites face 
to face, and have a full explanation. It would be idle to say that 
some of the warnings I had heard from time to time were not 
painfully present to my mind now; but I strove hard to put them 
away and not to allow suspicion to make a lodgment in my breast. 
No; I must wait until I get to Athens and can speak with 
Margarites and hear what he has to say. Impossible; impossible 
that he could have been guilty of any treachery in such a business. 
At the worst, should the impossible prove possible, he will have 
to answer to Greece for the cause, and to me for MacMurchad. 

I withdrew gently the covering from, the face of my friend. 
The face was white and smooth as wax. An expression of utter 
quietude was on it. There was nothing shocking in the sight; it 
was only pathetic. AsI knelt by the bier the sound of a low, long, 
wailing cry was borne in upon my ears. It was only the song of 
some peasants of the region returning to their homes; a mono- 
tonous, melancholy chant, such as Greek peasants, even in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, appear to delight in. Now, however, it 
came upon me like the dirge of my dead friend; like the lament 
of the Banshee which, according to the traditions of his country, 
ought to be crying even now the lament for the chief of the great 
house who is lying low under a poor Greek roof. Thewailing sound, 
the gray evening hour, the loneliness, the pale dead face under my 
eyes, brought the melancholy contrast of past and present, of hope 
and fulfilment, before my mind with cruel clearness, and I must 
own that mere tears, aye, and downright sobs, broke from me as I 
bent over the body of the friend whom I had known too late and 
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lost all too soon. A sense of utter solitude, forlornness, and failure 
came over me. My own wasted life and ruined hopes seemed 
mixed up somehow with MacMurchad’s death. I was as one who 
finds himself cast ashore on some desert island, with the dead body 
of a drowned fellow-voyager as his sole companion, and with no 
hope or wish for a return any more to the life of men. 


Cnarpter XXXV. 
WAS THERE TREACHERY ? 


Suppenty [heard a clattering and stamping of horses somewhere 
outside. I hastily mopped up my womanish tears and covered 
once again that white face that looked like a face moulded 
in wax. The horses came nearer and nearer. Perhaps they bring 
Aristoboulos and scme other of our fellows back from their per- 
quisitions; perhaps they are Greek cavalry sent out to see that 
things are restored to order along the frontier. Whatever the 
comers are, they were halting here; the horses were already in the 
basse-cour; I could have seen them if I cared to look out, but I 
did not. I could afford to wait; I was in no particular hurry to 
meet any whatever of my fellow-men. I could hear the riders 
getting down from their saddles. I could hear a rapid dialogue 
going on in which were the voices of women. I could gather 
from some words I caught that some of the women of the farm- 
house were giving a shrill and voluble account of what had hap- 
pened to us, with little clucking sounds of pity and pathos inter- 
jected, and that somebody was interpreting in very Hellenic French. 
Soon the steps of three or four persons were ascending the staircase 
that mounted to the balcony. Some of the voices I surely know. 
That is the voice of my dear little chum, Steenie Vale. There 
was a sharp knocking at the door by some one who did not wait 
to have it opened and whom others apparently were endeavouring 
unsuccessfully to keep back. 

Steenie Vale burst into the room, followed by his father and 
an Albanian attendant whose face I remembered to have seen in 
Athens. 

‘Thank God you ain’t killed, anyhow, old chappie,’ Steenie 
exclaimed, rushing at me breathlessly. ‘I’ve heard about poor 
MacMurchad—ah yes,’ he gave a furtive glance at the figure that 
lay covered with the cloak and he shuddered. ‘Yes; I know; 
awful, ain’t it? what a jolly fellow he was, too! But I’m so glad 
you are alive, Kelvin, that I don’t seem as if I could be properly 
sorry for anything.’ 
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‘How do you do, Mr. Cleveland?’ Sir Thomas Vale said with 
composed and dignified politeness. The light had not yet so far 
faded in the sky but that I could see he was dressed in the most 
approved fashion of the British tourist made perfect. He wore a 
pith helmet and a suit of tweed fitting him admirably ; he looked, 
indeed, as if he had stays under his waistcoat; and he had cream- 
coloured boots with shiny tips; he wore tan-coloured gloves, and 
he carried in his hand a silver-mounted riding-whip; the butt of 
a knowing-looking silver-mounted revolver peered from his breast- 
pocket. ‘I am so glad we have been fortunate enough to find 
you. We are the bearers of good news, of very good news.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, Sir Thomas. Good news will be welcome 
to me; if it really is good. I have only to tell of disaster and 
failure and death. Your good news can’t quite counteract my bad 
news, I am afraid.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Sir Thomas said hurriedly, as one who wishes to put 
away a disagreeable subject which there is really no good in talk- 
ing about; ‘we have heard of that. Poor fellow! poor young 
man! a sad thing; a very sad thing indeed. But my news is very 
good news for all that, Mr. Cleveland ; news that will make you, 
as a Philhellene, feel happy. I rejoice at it myself, although I am 
not, as you are aware, exactly a Philhellene.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s good news; out with it, Governor,’ Steenie urged. 

I was quite patient somehow. I did not seem to care about 
the good news. I could not believe in any good news; and even 
if the news were good it had come a little late for me. I posi- 
tively shook my head at Steenie with a half-smile to deprecate his 
impatient interruption of his urbane and well-spoken parent. 

‘Permit me, Mr. Cleveland, to congratulate you with all my 
heart. Your cause has triumphed; your enterprise has been 
crowned with success; Greece is to have all her legitimate claims 
satisfied, and without the shedding of one drop of blood,’ 

‘Excuse me, Sir Thomas—without the shedding of one drop of 
blood ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, to be sure; beg pardon; I don’t mean that literally. 
I had forgotten just for the moment—only for the moment—our 
lamented young friend. But that, as you will see, must have been 
only a mere mischance. The intention was that Greece should 
have her rights—I assume of course that they are her rights; we 
need not discuss that subject now—without the shedding of one 
drop of blood.’ 

‘ Whose intention was this, Sir Thomas? I am rather sorry it 
was not communicated to me a little earlier.’ 


‘ Exactly, yes; there, to be sure, was the mischance. But you 
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will readily admit, I am sure, that that was not the fault of the 
King or the Government.’ 

‘I didn’t know that the King and the Government had anything 
to do with the business.’ 

‘No, no; of course you did not. That is just what we have 
come to tell you. The Government at Athens got to know what 
was in preparation—that you would expect; there is no keeping 
these things quiet; and they took prompt and energetic steps. 
They represented the whole condition of things to certain of the 
great powers, and showed that the country would slip out of their 
hands if something was not done; the king, they say, was actually 
packing his trunks—and certain of the great powers—who shall 
be nameless, if you please, Mr. Cleveland, for the present—took a 
proper and practical view of the matter and undertook to bring 
Turkey to reason and to get her new frontier for Greece, provided 
only that the king would guarantee the maintenance of order here 
and the dispersal of any volunteer bands who might be preparing 
for an expedition—might be, you understand. So the ministers of 
King George sent for Margarites—your friend Margarites; and 
the thing was done, and Margarites was able to announce it to the 
great meeting in Constitution Square. That is my story, Mr. 
Cleveland ; I trust I have not been too diffuse in telling it.’ 

‘It’s all right, old chappie, ain’t it?’ Steenie asked eagerly. 
‘You've got all you want, haven’t you ?’ for I was remaining silent, 
many conflicting thoughts and doubts distracting me. 

‘Mr. Margarites acted, I am bound to say, with remarkable 
good sense and judgment for so young a man; and I don’t see 
how things could have gone any better than they have gone.’ 

Sir Thomas stopped. He felt himself interrupted by an in- 
voluntary glance, which I cast in the direction of MacMurchad’s 
dead body. 

‘Oh, well, certainly; yes, that was_a mishap to be deeply 
regretted. A very noble, generous young man everybody says, 
although, I am afraid, somewhat misguided in his political views. 
Yes, yes, a matter much to be regretted truly. But I suppose 
every cause exacts some sacrifice, and when one thinks how much 
more might have been sacrificed, but for the prompt action of the 
Government, and I am bound to say, the prompt and energetic 
action of Mr. Margarites.’ 

‘How did Margarites display his energy and promptness, Sir 
Thomas ?’ 

‘In this way. The Government were able to give him a 
positive undertaking, that if he would put a stop to his movement 
at once, England, and perhaps other powers as well—but I beg 
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pardon, I ought not to have mentioned names—would guarantee 
that Greece should have a satisfactory extension of frontier ; 
which, I am told, will go a long way inside the town you were 
thinking of attacking. Then Margarites saw that he could not 
possibly do better than to accept these terms, and he sent about his 
agents so quickly that not a single Greek crossed the frontier.’ 

‘Not a single Greek, Sir Thomas ?’ 

‘Well, I mean of course, not a single Greek but your poor 
fellows, and that couldn’t be helped. You had cut the telegraph 
wires, I am told; very natural of course, and quite the right thing 
to do in your case; but that cut you off from communication with 
Margarites. He was in full confidence, however, that you would 
not move until you got some instructions, when you found that 
no others came to the rendezvous. But no doubt, you acted for 
the best, and the thing can’t be helped now. I thought I had 
best come along myself. As a more or less well-known servant of 
the British Crown I can go anywhere, and I couid make things 
easy perhaps. All the Government in Athens—and the Govern- 
ment in London as well, I suppose—want now, is to have every- 
thing forgotten as soon as possible. Your fellows can disperse 
quietly, and you can come back with Steenie and me.’ 

‘One word, Sir Thomas: when did Margarites have this inter- 
view with the Government in Athens?’ 

‘The day before yesterday, in the afternoon; Steenie and I 
chartered the best steamer we could get hold of, and started that 
evening. It was only when we were actually on board that Mar- 
garites gave me the precise account of your whereabouts. He 
told me before that of his intention to communicate with you; 
and in any case I should have assumed that he would do so; that 
was obvious, but I find now that you had cut the wires, and that 
explains all.’ 

We cut the wires about midnight yesterday. Margarites 
must have had some twelve to twenty hours during which he 
could have communicated with us. I said nothing about this to 
Sir Thomas Vale. If Sir Thomas Vale’s account be true, we were 
forgotten, or we were deliberately abandoned to death. 

‘You'll come back with us, Kelvin, won’t you?’ Steenie asked 
anxiously. He seemed to be haunted with a kind of idea that I 
might refuse to return to private life ever again and insist on 
carrying on the trade of a warrior-klepht among the mountains, 

‘Yes, Steenie, I'll go back. I have no business here any more. 
I ought to thank you properly, Sir Thomas, for your kindness in 
taking all this trouble to come to find me; but I can’t just at the 
moment. I am bewildered rather,’ 
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‘Don’t say one word about that, my dear Cleveland,’ Sir Thomas 
said in his blandest manner. ‘Steenie was longing to come.’ 

‘You bet,’ said Steenie. 

‘But the original idea of someone setting out in quest of you 
was not mine nor even Steenie’s. It came from the impulse of a 
more interesting creature than Steenie or an old servant of the 
Crown like me. Mrs. Rosaire suggested to me to find someone to 
undertake the task , 

‘Mrs. Rosaire? Indeed? That was kind and thoughtful.’ 

‘ Yes,—the suggestion came, I believe, in the first instance from 
Miss Rosaire.’ 

‘So it did, said Steenie; ‘I was there; Athena said if some- 
one didn’t go at once she would go herself; and I believe Mrs. 
Rosaire thought she meant it too.’ 

‘You ought to be very happy, Cleveland, Sir Thomas 
murmured with a gentle sigh. ‘ You can still create some interest 
in the bosom of the fair sex, and you have helped to win the cause 
of a nation. Yes; had it not been for your action, you know, 
and your whole enterprise, the hand of the Government at Athens 
would never have been forced, and they would never have been 
able to force the hand of greater powers. Who can say how 
far the action of the king and his ministers may not have been 
prompted by the very fact that you and your little band were 
already crossing the frontier ? ’ 

‘Very kind of you to say so, Sir Thomas; and perhaps some 
time I shall be able to persuade myself that things are so, and that 
I ought to be proud of the part I have played. Just now I don’t 
feel quite like that. I am thinking, perhaps a little too much, 
about my poor young hero here. If we had only been allowed to 
know a little sooner! If that sacrifice could only have been 
spared! You see it wasn’t of any use to anyone; the game was 
won before we paid the forfeit.’ 

I could not at the moment give much thought even to what I 
had heard of Athena’s kind anxiety for our safety. The great 
fact that we had secured what we sought for, if Sir Thomas Vale 
reported aright, was obscured for me by the thought that it had 

been secured while MacMurchad was still alive and that his life 
had been lost for nothing. The knowledge that this had happened, 
and the torturing question—by whose neglect, mistake, or 
treason did it come to pass—occupied my whole mind and made 
me like a dreamer and an incapable among active men. 

‘You'll come at once, Kelvin, won’t you,’ Steenie urged. 
‘Our old bumboat is in the bay with her steam up ready to waddle 
off at any given moment and do her two knots an hour, more or less.’ 
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‘My dear boy,’ his father blandly remonstrated, ‘ how can you 
talk so? the steamer is really an excellent boat, Cleveland—for a 
Greek boat; for a Greek boat. I am afraid I don’t much admire 
anything Greek ; but she goes very well indeed. This irreverent boy 
would persist in speaking of her as an old bumboat all the way.’ 

‘She seemed to me to go awfully slow.’ 

‘Because of your impatience, my dear boy ; he was so impatient 
to get to you, Cleveland.’ 

‘I should think I was, all that. I say, old chappie, you 
treated me badly though; you were real mean as the Americans 
say. You ought to have taken me with you; wouldn’t I have had 
a shot at the beastly Turk that killed our friend! Yes but I 
would though.’ 

‘I think we took care of that, Steenie. The man who shot 
MacMurchad, while MacMurchad was lifting up a wounded Turk, 
may have thought he was doing a fine thing; but he’ll never 
boast of it—that’s certain.’ 

Our preparations for going were soonmade. Some of our men 
who were returning to Athens—two of them were among the 
wounded—we took on board our steamer. Others found other 
boats; some remained for the present where they were, to seek 
their homes at some later moment. Aristoboulos of course came 
with us. A rude coffin was carpentered for MacMurchad, and we 
put to sea. I walked the deck for hours under the divine light of 
the compassionate stars and watched the track of our boat over 
the mildsea. Steenie kept with me for a while, but he saw at last 
that I was too moody and distraught to be companionable, and he 
respected my condition of mind likeatrue comrade. ‘Good-night, 
dear old chappie,’ he said in a low soft voice—the boy is full of 
genuine feeling—and we clasped hands and he went below. 

Towards morning I was overcome by sheer physical fatigue, 
and I lay on a heap of rugs and fell fast asleep. I dreamed a 
wild dream in which I saw the interior of some great church and 
Athena and Margarites about to be married; and I saw myself 
rushing up the centre of the church, and bearing on my shoulders, 
with the impossible strength of a dream, the dead body of Mac- 
Murchad, which, to the horror and bewilderment of the wedding- 
party, I flung on the pavement just between the pair as the bride- 
groom was about to put the ring on the finger of the bride. 
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Cuarter XXXVI. 
THE MOURNING BRIDE, 


AtuHEns wore still the ragged remnants of a festival garb when 
we returned to the city. The Square of the Constitution hung out 
strips of banner from various windows; the street of. Holus, the 
street of Hermes, were draped and festooned with bunting and 
spanned by triumphal arches. Perhaps it was the depressed con- 
dition of my own spirits that made me fancy I saw the evidences 
of a tendency to reaction and repentance in the look of the city, as 
if it were conscious of having shouted and exulted a little too 
soon. Why I thought this I cannot say; for triumphal arches 
will begin to look limp and shabby, and banners will trail, and 
laurel-wreaths will wither after a few days of dust and sun, no 
matter how sure and complete the triumph of the cause they 
celebrated. 

We reached Athens in the morning, and I stayed in the hotel 
and for the most part in my own room all that day. I did not 
want to be made a hero of; and I had some serious work to do. 
I sent a short letter to Margarites at his house, telling him of 
my return and expressing a wish to see him at the earliest moment 
possible. He was not in town I was told; he had gone into the 
country, but might be expected home at any hour. I wrote 
again, telling him that I would remain in the hotel all that day, 
and that as soon as he let me know he was able to see me I would 
call on him. 

No message of any kind came from him. I saw no one but 
Steenie all the day, although I received countless cards and friendly 
messages. Late in the evening of that hot and dull and dreary 
day I received a card from Mr. Vlachos, and I resolved at once to 
see him. He could tell me of all that had been going on better 
than anyone else; and he could in especial let me know what 
people had been saying; and I could speak to him with something 
like confidence about Margarites. The old Greek came in bowing 
at first with gracious and somewhat distant politeness, which was 
his way at the beginning of any conversation. He had withal I 
fancied a somewhat sardonic expression on his handsome statue-like 
face. At all events, his face wore the ominous expression of one 
who has it in his power to utter the dreadful ‘I teld you so.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Vlachos, you see me back aguin, alive and well. 
He who fights and runs away I live, yousee, to fight another day.’ 

‘I hope there will be no more fighting,’ he said gravely. * But 
you did not run away. It is not thus your story is told in Athens.’ 
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I fancy Aristoboulos had already been filling the hotel with 
wondrous tales of my prowess and his own. Whenever I passed 
through the central hall I could see him in the midst of a group 
of dragomans and waiters and carriage drivers evidently telling 
his story of the deeds he had done. To do him justice, he had 
proved himself a cool and a daring fellow in moments of danger. 

Mr. Vlachos expressed a polite regret at the news of Mac- 
Murchad’s death, which of course he had heard before. But a 
death more or less was not of great account to him. 

‘ And so your friend Margarites is the hero of the hour?’ he 
said. 

‘I suppose so; I want to be informed, Mr. Vlachos; I have 
been out of the way of current political news lately.’ 

The old man’s eyes twinkled. 

‘Yes; I know all about that. Well, he is the hero of the 
hour; or, perhaps, we had better say of the half hour.’ 

‘What do people say of him?’ 

‘Here, in Athens, they are delighted; they extol him to the 
skies; they say he has shownhimself statesman, soldier, and every- 
thing else. They think he has cheated the Government and the 
great powers and Turkey, and they are proud of his successful 
dodgery. They say he had nothing behind him, and that if the 
Government had only held out, he would have collapsed like a 
soap-bubble; and they admire him more for his cleverness in trick- 
ing the Government than they would for the most splendid and 
solid services. So he is the hero of the hour—I mean of the half 
hour—here in Athens. The Café Solon would crown him with 
laurels if it might. Did I tell youthat he had a telegram of con- 
gratulation from the Lord Mayor of London ?’ 

‘No; is that really possible ?’ 

‘Quite true; he read it to the meeting on the Square of the 
Constitution. The Lord Mayor of London sends his cordial con- 
gratulations—and so on. Mr. Cleveland, don’t you think your 
English people, for such a practical race, are sometimes a little 
too much given to fancy and effusion?’ 

‘What do people outside Athens say of Margarites and his 
success ?’ 

‘Well, in the islands they are disappointed. They say his 
schemes have thrown Crete overboard, and will end in the great 
powers not doing half as much as Greece expected. They say 
Margarites showed his hand much too soon. Some say he has 
betrayed the whole cause for the sake of popularity in Athens. 
Observe me, Mr. Cleveland, that is an opinion which you will find 
growing stronger day by day; and it will be the opinion of many 
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in Athens before long, and of Athens altogether before very 
long.’ 

‘Is it your opinion ?’ 

‘In a manner, yes. I don’t believe there was any deliberate 
betrayal; but I think Margarites began to see that the thing 
would not hold out long, and made up his mind to get all the glory 
he could out of it for himself. Was it any suspicion of that sort 
that made you try a little stroke of your own, Mr. Cleveland, may 
I ask ?’ 

Mr. Vlachos looked curiously at me with twinkling eyes. Mr. 
Vlachos was never very sorry to make a little mischief when he 
could. 

‘ But I didn’t try any stroke of my own.’ 

‘Oh, come now 

‘Who says I did?’ 

‘Well, they say; they.’ 

‘ What do they say ?’ 

‘They say—some of them—that you got sick and ashamed of 
inaction, and that you were determined to do something ; and they 
like you all the better for it, and call you brave English and 
thorough John Bull. They say—others of them—that you followed 
the advice of a hot-headed young Irishman who cared for nothing 
but fighting, and got killed for his pains.’ 

‘I hope nobody will say that to me, Mr. Vlachos,’ I said 
sternly. ‘Anyone who says so will receive an answer from me 
which will certainly displease him. Mr. MacMurchad had as cool 
a head as he had a brave heart. Greece in her very best days 
never could have had a better soldier.’ 

‘I dare say, I dare say; I am quite sure of it. You see, Mr. 
Cleveland, I am now telling you, and at your own request, what 
they say about things, not what J say. Don’t be angry with me. 
Besides, my fighting days are past.’ 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Vlachos; I didn’t mean to say anything 
sharp to you; but I have lost a dear friend and you touch on a 
sore subject.’ 

I did not care to hear any more from Vlachos just then. I 
could see that in his manner there was a sort of semi-satisfaction 
at the prospect of some misunderstanding between Margarites and 
me, and that he would be glad to do anything in his power to 
promote that misunderstanding. Now I was quite resolved to 
judge for myself altogether in this business, and to manage the 
whole affair for myself. If I cannot satisfy myself, and by such 
evidence as would fairly satisfy others, that Margarites acted with 
deliberate treachery, I will never speak one word on the subject 
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to anyone. If I can satisfy myself that he has done so, I will make 
known the fact all over Greece and Europe; I will brand him 
publicly with histreachery. If Athena Rosaire consents after that 
to marry him, she does so with her eyes open. One other reserve 
I made; I do not even know how impartial lookers-on will judge 
of my conduct in making it. I was determined that if Athena’s 
marriage should, by any misfortune, take place before I could find 
out anything on this subject, I would stop all inquiry and never 
breathe to mortal one syllable of my suspicions. Let him be what 
he will, if he is Athena’s husband she shall not be stabbed by 
my hand through him. Were he treacherous as another Judas, his 
exposure shall not come from me. If Greece puts trust in him, 
that is Greece’s own affair. To me, when once the event takes 
place, which I hate to think of, he is Athena’s husband and 
nothing else. 

‘I say Kelvin, my brave boy, come along. I arrest you by 
orders, not of the king, don’t you know, but of the queen.’ 

Steenie Vale rattled at my door with these words about noon 
next day. He had been in and out of the hotel many times, 
chattering with everybody, playing tricks on everybody, and con- 
veying to everybody except myself the conviction that he was mad 
with high spirits and happiness. I thought I knew better; I felt 
certain that something was on the boy’s mind all the time. 

‘Who is the queen, Steenie ?’ 

‘Why, Attie Rosaire of course; I’ve been with her, and she 
has got something to tell you, and she sent me for you, and you 
are to come; I am to bring you, right away.’ 

I had not meant to go to see Athena. I had hitherto kept the 
promise I had made to myself on the night when we returned to 
the Pirzeus from Corinth, never willingly to put myself in the way of 
seeing Athena again. But she had sent for me, and that was a 
different thing. My heart beat at the thought of meeting her, 
and of hearing her voice. Would she reproach me for the bungle 
I had made? Would she blame me; she too, and misunderstand 
my share in what had been done? Or would she pity me as the 
innocent cause of MacMurchad’s death ; and would that pity be any 
less hard to bear than anger or contempt? The story of what had 
happened she would have heard from Margarites; who could tell 
what part in the tale he had assigned to me? 

We walked in silence for the most part, my brave young Steenie 
and I, through the crowded bright-coloured, chattering, blinking 
streets. 

‘Do you know what Athena has to say to me, Steenie ?’ Lasked. 
Steenie looked down. 
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‘Some-of it I do; it will be news to you.’ 

‘Good news ?’ 

‘Well, that you will judge for yourself, old chappie. I don’t 
call it particularly good; neither does she.’ 

We reached the familiar door; we entered the familiar house. 
Perhaps I shall never cross this threshold inward ever again. Steenie 
led the way and seemed somehow like a sort of master of the house. 
We entered the drawing-room where I first saw Athena. She was 
sitting at her piano, with her back turned to us, and was accom- 
panying herself as she sang some lines of a song in a low, pathetic 
tone. I knew the words that I heard; I had heard her sing’ them 
before. ‘ Truly that hour foretold sorrow to this.’ 

She started at our entrance and hurriedly closed the piano so 
that a clang disturbed the sultry quietude of the room. 

‘Kelvin!’ she exclaimed as she came rapidly to meet me. She 
held out both hands to me. I felt a mad impulse to take her in 
my arms and kiss her; for I knew now that she did not misunder- 
stand or misjudge me. But I only held her hands in mine; her 
delicate white hands that trembled as I pressed them. She was 
not able to speak for a moment ; and I—well, I did not want to 
speak. I bent and kissed one of her hands reverently, and she 
turned away the sad lustre of her beautiful tear-moistened eyes. 

‘Kelvin—thank God—you are safe again! Oh, how passion- 
ately I have prayed for this; and now you are here and you are 
safe! We had anxious times of it, Kelvin; and I have thought so 
much and asked myself so many questions ; and learned so much— 
yes, Kelvin, learned so much in all that time—how long it seemed ! 
while you were away and in danger. Well, you are safe!’ 

‘Yes, Athena; I am here, safe. I told you it would be so. 
No-account men come safe out of most things.’ 

‘I sent for you, Kelvin, because I knew you would not come 
near me if I did not. Yesterday I thought you would come and I 
remained in all ‘day long; and then as you didn’t come that first 
day I knew you didn’t mean to come at all. So I sent for you. 
If the mountain will not come to Mahomet—as Tristram would 
say.’ 





Her smile as she said these words was wild and sad. She did 
not seem quite like a happy girl on the eve of her marriage to a 
young and popular hero. 

‘I was right in that, Kelvin, was I not? you did not mean to 
come to see me?’ 

‘You were right, Athena; I did not mean to come. What 
would be the good? To what end should I come?’ 

‘After you had gone out and fought for Greece so bravely, so 
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gallantly ; and had returned safe to Athens? Not to come and 
say one word to me!’ 

‘I wish I hadn’t returned safe, Athena; I wish I had remained 
behind and MacMurchad returned.’ 

‘Don’t think I have not felt for him, Kelvin; I shed as many 
tears for him, I think, as if he were my own brother. Oh! death is 
a terrible thing, even the death of a hero. I shall hold him always, 
always in my memory and my affection—tender, tender affection ; 
and Greece will never forget him. They are to raise him a monu- 
ment out of purest marble from Pentelicus. So he—so people tell 
me. It is the least that we can do. But when I heard that you 
had come back safe, Kelvin, I confess that for the moment I could 
hardly think of anything else. You had told me so often that you 
only went out because of me. If I had been the cause of your 
death how could I have lived? Well, I have not sent for you 
merely to tell you this. I want to tell you some news and then 
to ask you something; Steenie won’t mind if I tell him not to 
listen to my questions when we come to them. I can say anything 
to Steenie now—do you not know?’ Her effort at gaiety was 
piercing in its half-hysterical pathos. 

I shook my head ; I did not know. Steenie looked confused I 
thought and only said, 

‘All right, Attie; don’t mind me; I'll go away and come in 
again.’ 

‘No, Steenie ; you needn’t go, my dear; only just don’t hear 
what we shall be saying in a moment or two. You don’t know, 
Kelvin, that Steenie and I are to be brother and sister very soon ?’ 

My prophetic soul! Yes; I had expected something of the 
kind. But I did not tell Athena so. 

‘Yes; it is true; and we don’t much like it; do we, Steenie? 
we are so fond of each other, Steenie and I, that we don’t mind 
confiding to each other that we don’t like being brought into one 
family just in that way. Yes, Kelvin; Mrs. Rosaire is going to 
be married again; both the Rosaire women are going to be 
married. Are we not a merry family ?’ her words were rapid and 
wild, and tears were glittering in her eyes. ‘Is it not interesting, 
Kelvin ? Sir Thomas Vale and Mrs. Rosaire have fallen in love 
with each other and they are to be married. I hope you wish us 
all joy. But now I want to ask you my question. Come with 
me; this way.’ 

She drew me to the window, the familiar window, which I 
always associated with her, the window with the ferns and flowers 
in it. For the first time I noticed that she was dressed in black. 
She saw my surprise. 
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‘You wonder to see me in mourning, Kelvin, when we have 
won such a success—as everybody says. But I am not yet quite 
sure about the success; and I mourn for your brave young friend 
—your friend and mine: he was dear to both of us. There is a 
play called the “ Mourning Bride,” is there not? No matter; I 
want to ask you a question. How came you, Kelvin, to cross the 
frontier before the appointed time ?’ 

‘I didn’t cross the frontier before the appointed time,’ 1 
answered somewhat doggedly, I am afraid, and quite thoughtlessly. 

‘No? you did not?’ 

‘T did not.’ 

‘I thought so,’ she said in a low quick tone, speaking under 
her breath as if she feared to give her thought the faintest expres- 
sion and yet could not keep it silent. ‘1 thought you would not ; 
I knew it; I knew it. People said it was brave and gallant and 
generous; and my heart too would have forgiven anyone who 
grew sick of everlasting talk and intrigue and diplomacy and inac- 
tion, and was determined to strike one blow for the cause while 
others were parleying and prating about it. But I knew that you 
had too cool a head for such rashness ; I knew that you could be 
trusted to stand to your post like a Roman sentinel; and I was 
right; I was right.’ 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘Well, she said, after a moment, ‘I come back to my cate- 
chism, Kelvin. Why was it that no message reached you to 
countermand your movement forward ?’ 

She was looking fixedly into my eyes, and her white face was 
tremulous with anxiety, and there was an intense light in her 
eyes. 

‘Come, Athena,’ I answered, ‘you really must not expect me 
to explain things with which I had notiing to do. I can’t tell 
you why we did not get the message, but I haven’t any doubt 
that very good reason can be given and will be given. I have not 
seen Margarites or anybody yet; there are twenty ways in which 
a message might miscarry at such a time and in such a place.’ 

I saw that in hastily answering Athena’s first question I had 
said too much, and I was now thoroughly on my guard. 

‘When are you to meet him—Constantine I mean?’ 

‘I have not heard from him yet; I have written to him; he is 
out of town, I am told.’ 

‘He is out of town; in the country; he will be in Athens to- 
day. One question, dear Kelvin, I am longing to ask you; it will 
be cruelty if you don’t answer it.’ 

‘Let me hear it.’ 
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‘Could a message have reached you—was there time—before 
the telegraph wires were cut ?’ 

‘Dear Athena, only fancy anyone’s noticing all that sort of 
thing at such a time! fancy his being sure about it now. Why, I 
should have to go into a series of calculations worthy of an 
almanac-maker in order to fix dates and hours and moments.’ 

She tossed her head impatiently. 

‘Then you won't tell me?’ 

‘ Have I anything to tell ?’ 

‘You have. Yes, you have; you are not a good dissembler. 
Do you remember the day we parted on the Patissia road—when 
I said that if I could see you two—you and him—come back safe 
and well together—mind, together—I would forswear political 
enterprise for ever? Do you remember that, Kelvin ?’ 

‘Yes, Athena, I remember that. Many things will be forgotten 
before I cease to remember that.’ 

‘ Then tell me; why have you not come back together? You 
are safe, he is safe; why were you not together for good or ill? 
Kelvin, I must know that ; I will know it one way or the other.’ 

All I could say was, ‘I don’t know, Athena.’ I looked 
straight into her eyes. I was not equivocating; it was the simple 
truth. 

‘I believe you, Kelvin,’ she said quietly ; ‘ and I expected such 
an answer, and nothing else.’ 

‘1 don’t understand you, Athena.’ 

‘I don’t understand much about it yet,’ she said, * but I trust 
to have my understanding a good deal enlightened before long. 
Many things have been growing clearer to me than they were—in 
my own heart and outside it ; perhaps in the hearts of others, too. 
Well, let us not talk any more riddles, or play at any cross- 
purposes for the present ; here is Mrs. Rosaire, looking the younger 
bride of the two, I think, and certainly much the brighter—likely 
to be married sooner than I; don’t you think so, Kelvin ?’ 

Athena turned away and left me to receive the greeting of her 
mother. Three times in our short talk together Athena had 
mentioned her mother, and each time she spoke of her as ‘ Mrs, 
Rosaire.’ 


(To be concluded.) 
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Gritish wild Weasts. 


I REMEMBER once, when lying dozing under a tree in a very quiet 
scrap of English woodland, seeing a badger. The suddenness of the 
apparition was itself a delightful touch of wild nature—for Nature is 
always sudden in these glimpses of her inner life. 

When in India, waiting for bear or leopard to be driven past 
my post, what spectral visions of small game, pig, pea-fowl or fox 
have risen as it were fromthe ground. One instant absolute soli- 
tude, and the next, and lo! a great sambhur stag with all its pride 
of antlers, standing out in the open. It takes two steps and is gone 
again, for ever, and the sense of emptiness of space that ensues is a 
very queer enjoyable sensation. You feel inclined to rub your 
eyes. Atwig snaps. You look up, there is nothing. You begin 
to think of phantoms and Shelley’s ‘ panther peopled solitudes.’ 
And look! from the opposite direction steps out a peacock: for 
half a second you see it with all its pomp of trailing brilliance— 
and how it lights up the undergrowth! But on a sudden it turns, 
and the glittering undulating plumes vanish behind a bush, noise- 
less and splendid like a coil of some great burnished snake, and 
once more gloom settles deep on the glade. And so it goes on all 
the time you wait. Sudden and silent things come and go, and 


_ in each flash you catch a glimpse of Nature’s self, a peep into her 


private diary. 

So it was with my English badger. And of all animals the 
‘ brock ’ is one of the most suitable for an apparition ; for the colour- 
ing and the shape of the beast make its whole body, when it is facing 
you, look like the head only of some much huger creature. It seemed 
to me for a second, therefore, that some subterranean monster had 
thrust its head up above the ground. But the badger lifted up 
one of its hind-paws and scratched its nose, and then I recognised 
my visitor. It did not see me, and began to root its way along 
among the bracken. My botanising tin was lying in its path, and 
the badger came upon it. ‘A trap!’ said the beast, as plainly as 
ever a grunt said anything, and turning round, my visitor pattered 
back into the hazels whence it had emerged. 

But there was something very picturesque and very engaging 
in this unexpected touch of Nature. We have very few wild 
animals, and the sight of one, whether otter or weasel, badger or 
fox, at its ease and unsuspecting, makes a day’s walk memorable 
to me for ever. ‘That is where I saw so-and-so,’ I say to myself 
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whenever I pass near the spot or hear it mentioned. A rare 
flower makes something of the same impression on me— Sole 
sitting by the shores of the old romance.’ It carries the place 
back into the far past. Antiquity comes up with us again. 

But poets are averse to badgers.' They notice ‘the tod’ as 
being hunted with terriers and ‘ vexed’ in barrels. And they are 
content that it should be. Popular errors have no doubt given 
poets their bias, for the brock is of some ill-omen in parts of 
rural Britain, and the poets’ phrase, ‘uneven as a badger,’ comes from 
the mistaken idea that the legs of the animal were shorter on one 
side than on the other. Another tradition is to the effect that the 
badger is a very cleanly person, and that the fox takes advantage 
of this amiable weakness to stink it out of its burrows which it 
then occupies. 

So where the neatest badger most abides, 

Deep in the earth she frames her prettie cell, 
And into halls and closulets divides ; 

But when the stinking fox with loathsome smell 
Infects her pleasant cave, the cleanly beast 
So hates her inmate and rank-smelling guest, 
That farre she flies and leaves her loathéd nest. 


But there is unfortunately no foundation for this pleasant 
fiction of the fastidiousness of the badger; on the contrary, it is 
rather an ill-savoured animal (to ‘stink like a badger’ is a pro- 
verb), and is no enemy of the fox, the two being sometimes unearthed 
together. So in Reynard the Fox, the badger, Grimbard,? is the 
nephew of the hero, and the only one of all the beasts that has any 
influence for good over him. 


The otter to his cavern drew. 
And, 


Forth from his den the otter drew. 


And Scott’s contributions to the poetry of the otter. Rogers 
has the otter ‘rustling in the sedgy mere,’ and two or three others 
refer to the name as an adjunct of the rural scene. Thus, one of the 
most picturesque and poetical of our native wild beasts is as 
neglected as most of our picturesque and beautiful birds, for the 
otter, like the badger, shares the poets’ neglect with the kingfisher, 
bittern, woodpecker, and heron. Its analogy in poetry to the 
heron is very close, for just as that bird it is referred to occasionally 

1 Has the phrase to ‘ badger’ a person come from the practice of badgering 
badgers? It should properly therefore mean ‘to make a badger of a person.’ 

2 Curiously enough, Grimbard figures asa goat all through the admirable illnstra- 
tions in my edition of the fable. Mr. Elwes has certainly drawn an incomparable 


gcat—but it should have been the badger—‘ Grimbard the brock.’ 
Another very striking animal, the otter, is wasted by the poets. 
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as a fish-destroyer, but chiefly as a quarry for trained hawks. So it 



































are 
ole fares with the poor ‘ water-dog,’ 
ace Grayling and trout their tyrant know, 
As between reed and sedge he peers, 
as With fierce round snout and sharpened ears, 
_ Though sometimes ment:oned as a fish consumer, it is more 
sp frequent as a beast of chase. Thus, Somerville in his cruel 
of ‘ poem ’>— 
om { Yon hollow trunk, 
ne I That with its hoary head incurv’d salutes 
he The passing wane, must be the tyrant’s fort 
ve And dread abode. Tow these impatient climb, 
zs While others at the root incessant bay ! 
it They pull him down. See there he dives along! 
Th’ ascending bubbles mark his gloomy way. 
Quick fix the nets, and cut off his retreat 
Into the shelt’ring depths. 
Ah! there he vents! 
The pack plunge headlong, and protended spears 
Menace destruction, while the troubled surge 
E Indignant foams, and all the scaly kind, 
: Affrighted hide their heads. Wild tumult reigns, 
it ' And loud uproar. Ah! there once more he vents, 
is See! that bold hound has seiz’d him, down they sink 
4 Together lost; but socn sball he repent 
His rash assault. 
e Again he vents; 
y i Again the crowd attack. That spear has piere’d 


His neck, the crimson waves confess the wound, 
Fix'd is the bearded lance, unwelcome guest, 
Where’er he flies; with him it sinks beneath, 
With him it mounts, sure guide to ev'ry foe. 
Inly he groans, nor can his tender wound 

Bear the cold stream. 


Lo! to yon sedgy bank 
Ile creeps disconsolate : his num’rous foes 
Surround him, hounds and men. PDiere’d thro’ and thro’ 
On pointed spears they lift him high in air ; 
Wriggling he hangs, and grins, and bites in vain. 
Bid the loud horns, in gaily warbling strains, 
Proclaim the felon’s fate. He dies, he dies ! 


Gay also is an enthusiast in his hatred of the otter, and in other 
poets ‘ this subtle spoiler of the beaver kind,’ ‘the sly goose-footed 
prowler,’ is marked out as a proper object of the chase. 

Would you preserve a num’rous finny race, 


Let your fierce dogs the rav’nous otter chase, 
Th’ amphibious monster ranges all the shorer, 
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Darts thro’ the waves and ev’ry haunt explores. 
Or let the gin his roving steps betray, 
And save from hostile jaws the scaly prey. 


In myth the otter is a creature of formidable character, and there 
was nearly as much trouble in Asgard over the killing of the great 
otter, brother of Fafnir, as in the Troad over the rape of Helen. 
It was an otter that in Muscovite legend carried off the Czar’s 
son under the winter sea, and it is its snoring that makes the sea 
ebb and flow, nine miles at each breath. 

As might have been expected, the hedgehog being prickly has 
no friends among the poets. They do not forgive it its spines. 
‘Ugly urchins, thick and short,’ is Spenser’s description. ‘The 
thorn-back hedgehog dull,’ says Quarles. If poets were fairies 
and given to tumbling about in hedgerows and copses by moon- 
light, the prickly animal might be objected to, as indeed Titania ! 
does object to it; but that any rational man with boots on should 
bear a grudge against the hedgehog for having spines on its back 
seems unaccountable. For the urchin is a very pleasing little 
animal, exceedingly harmless in a wild state, and both useful and 
diverting when tame. Instead of ridiculing it and reproaching it, 
why did not the poets take it (as antiquity did) as the symbol of 
prudence, mother-wit, and self-reliance? Can modesty, honour, 
virtue, do more than the hedgehog does when attacked—-roll itself 
up and present to the assailant a front equally defended at every 
point? What a delightful lesson of patient hopefulness it teaches 
the Christian! It submits to misfortune without a murmur, wait- 
ing till malice shall have spent itself and its troubles cease. What 
problems too it symbolises, this spherical impossibility! How gin- 
gerly you have to handle them. Can you make head or tail out 
of them? Yet like all other problems, if you will leave them 
alone, they will solve themselves in due time. It is surely, too, a 
type of innocence, being so harmless itself, yet so fullyarmed. It 
might stand, too, for law, which runs along on four feet, looking a 
simple thing enough, but which, the moment any one begins to 
meddle with it, resolves itself into a hopeless ball of difficulties. 

One of the legends of the hedgehog tells us how a viper had 
come into its hole, and being very much inconvenienced by the 
hedgehog’s prickles, begged it to go away. ‘Let him go,’ replied 
the master of the house, ‘who cannot stay.’ The hedgehog’s treat- 
ment of the mythic wolf is equally delightful. 

In folk-lore the urchin possesses occult properties which make 
it more or less eerie a reputation, but do not prevent it being 


} Shakspeare. Titania in the wood— 
Thorny hedgehog be not seen, 
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eaten or kept in houses for clearing them of cockroaches. Its 
voice is a curious, unnatural-sounding snoring, and sometimes a 
squeak—‘ the hedge-pig’s whining’ of the witches on the heath. 
It is supposed also to foretell the changes of weather, as indeed 
nearly all animals do, and so we meet with lines, ‘as hedgehogs 
doe foreshew ensuing storms.’ ‘ Observe what way the hedgehog 
builds her nest.’ 

Though Drayton speaks of ‘ conies’ being ‘ banisht quite from 
every fertile place,’ they have since then become a tolerably 
‘common object of the country.’ Few poets, therefore, describing 
a rural scene omit this pretty and familiar incident of 

Bobbing rabbits, 
Their white tails glancing. 
The upright rabbit, where he sits and mocks you. 
And the little noises flung, 
Out of clefts where rabbits play. 

Clare is especially full of ‘coy’ and ‘ scouting’! and ‘ quirking’ 
rabbits ; his poems are a regular warren. Somerville and his con- 
temporaries call them conies, and by their suggestions of their 
feebleness, imply the error of identifying them with the conies of 
Holy Writ, though the latter are really, in spite of their rabbit- 
size, the connecting links between the enormous hippopotamus 
and rhinoceros, and not much more nearly related to Bunny than 
they are to Welsh rabbits. 

It is unfortunate for the rabbit in one way that it should be 
such excellent eating, for if they shared the hedgehog’s immunity 
from the pie-dish, their pleasant republics might never know the 
recurring massacre. But they are destructive also, and prettiness 
without innocence is only half justified, and I confess that much 
as I delight in watching warren-life, and, indebted as I am to the 
grotesqueness of rabbits at play or at work for many a hearty 
laugh, I remember them most tenderly in a pie—a cold pie. 

I never feel guilty when I shoot rabbits. There is an idea 
somewhere about me that they multiply under destruction. They 
are like peppermint plants. If you go and root out the bed in 
the corner of the garden, the plant breaks out all over the path. 
It is like fighting with original sin, as Dudley Warner says. So I 
pepper away in a warren with a light heart. After all, if you 
smash up a comet it splinters into stars. 

Rabbits, they say, taught men sapping and mining, and their 
burrows are certainly sometimes models of ingenious complication, 
strongholds though without strength, impregnable though without 


1 An epithet used by Bloomfield and Grahame also. 
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armament. If the poets had wanted an analogous instance of 
maternal sacrifice to take the place of the wretched old pelican, 
they might have remembered the rabbit which lines her nursery 
with fur pulled off her own body. 

Hares go with rabbits by a process of unconscious cerebration, 
as regularly as Pylades with Orestes. Each in turn plays the 
other’s shadow. Rabbits, however, are much more familiar to 
most of us than hares. In a country walk you pass a second 
rabbit without remark; but you draw attention to a hare every 
time you see it, and watch it as long as you can. 

But in the poets there are fifty hares for every rabbit, and the 
reasons for this are obvious. The poets go by preference to an- 
tiquity, legends, fictions, for their nature. They do not go to 
nature for it. 

Now, the hare possesses as voluminous a folk-lore as almost any 
animal, and ever since there were men and women in the world to 
be frightened by superstition, this little creature, itself one of the 
most timid of things, has inspired human beings with dread. 


Nor did we meet with nimble fe et 
A single fearful lepus, 

That certain sign as some divine 
Of fortune bad to keep us. 


A number of poets allude to the superstition! of the ill-luck 
foreboding if a hare crosses the path, inauspicatum dat iter oblatus 
lepus. 

If a poor timorous hare but crosse the way, 
Morus will keep the chamber all the day. 


‘The mythical hare,’ says delightful Gubernatis, ‘is undoubt- 
edly the moon,’ and the wide-spread connection of the animal with 
that luminary gives the myth something of a popular acceptation. 
Thus the Chinese represent the moon-figure, Jut-ho, with a hare 
at her feet, and symbolise Luna by a rabbit pounding in a mortar. 
In Vedic myth, ‘the leaping one’ is the moon, and the spots on 
the face of it are hares by the shore of the moon-lake. These 
hares have a king and it is Death. Buddhists, again, aver that 
the hare is in the moon as a reward for its self-sacrifice—meeting 
Buddha hungry the hare cooked herself for his meal and the Great 
Master threw her up there to be an object of the world’s homage. 
The Red Indians also havea hare in their moon. 

But its peculiarly sinister reputation has arisen from its own 
timidity—‘ the hartlesse hare,’ the most timorous of animals, 


1 Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘ There are few above the age of threescore and ten 
who are not perplexed at a hare crossing their path.’ 
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suggesting fear and so portending something to be feared. And 
in this significance the whole world at one time or another has 
taken divination from ‘the fearful hare.’ From north to south, 
from Lapland to Arabia, from east to west, from the Chinese to 
the Red Indians, all nations in the past, and many in the present, 
have seen the hand of fate in the movements of this little animal. 

Its timorous character and appearance specially attracts the 
poets. It sits ‘all trembling in its form’ and ‘ springs astonished.’ 
It is the ‘list’ning’ hare (Bloomfield) ; ‘in act to spring away’ 
(Thomson); ‘beneath her bramble screen, quaking as astound’ 
(Heber); ‘afraid to keep or leave her form’ (Prior). ‘To lie and 
dare, as in a fourme sitteth a weary hare’ (Chaucer), is a poetical 
proverb, and in Herbert’s poem, Humility gives ‘ the fearful hare 
her ears’ to Fortitude. The story of the terrified hares being 
checked in their purpose of suicide by seeing how they had 
frightened a linnet is versified by Beattie. 


Is there on earth a wretch, they said, 
Whom our approach can strike with dread ? 


From this notion of perpetual apprehension (due in part to the 
nervous restlessness of the hare’s ears), arose the fancy that the 
hare slept with one eye open—the somnus leporinus. Thus 
Keats speaks of the hare’s ‘ half-sleeping fit,’ and another poet has 
the admirable phrase ‘ hare-eyed unrest.’ This sleepless vigilance, 
however, gives the hare an important place in mythology, where 
it often figures as the sentinel. 

Being thus of ill-omen, the hare’s flesh was condemned as 
‘melancholy’ meat. Thus Burton advises against it, quoting 
profusely in support of his advice. ‘”Tis melancholy meat,’ says 
Lady Answerall. 

Yet, in spite of their being nominally in such disfavour, we 
find the Romans maintaining extensive ‘leporaria,’ not for coursing 
but for the table, the shoulder being considered the tit-bit, while 
the phrase ‘to live on hare’s flesh’ became a synonym for ‘the 
lap of luxury’ or ‘the fat of the land.’ 

Its flesh being thus reputed, the animal itself becomes ‘ melan- 
choly,’ and ‘as melancholy as a hare’ is a poetical simile. ‘ The 
sad hare,’ says Davenant. 

Finally, as melancholy conduces to madness, the hares (espe- 
cially March hares) are popularly considered a trifle insane. 

Yet it is far from being of a triste or solemn kind; for who 
has ever watched a hare, when it thought itself in safety, and not 
been amused by its absurd light-heartedness. Instead of behaving 
like the witches’ familiar, which folk-lore has made it, it is the 
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veriest elf of frolic. Faber talks of the ‘almost silent gambols of 
the hares in the tall grass ’°—Burns has them on a happy summer’s 
day ‘hirplin down the furs,’ and again ‘jinking hares in amorous 
whids’—and Wordsworth sees her ‘ running races in her mirth.’— 
Cowper has pet ones that are ‘still wild Jack-hares,’ and 


A Turkey carpet was his lawn, 
Whereon he loved to bound, 
To skip and gambol like a fawn, 
And swing his rump around. 


But the great majority accept only the sinister, dismal and 
unhappy aspects of the hare. It goes ‘limping’ in Grahame, 
Keats, Thomson, Burns and others, as if limping were a feature of 
a woe-begone, mendicant sort of existence, and not its natural 
gait, when at ease in its mind and quite happy. ‘ The hare 
limped trembling,’ ‘the fearful hare limped awkward,’ ‘ the limp- 
ing hare stops, and looks back, and stops and looks on man, his 
deadliest foe.’ As a matter of fact, of course, the hare’s ‘limp’ is 
merely its loitering pace, and expressive of poor Watts’ only too 
infrequent tranquillity. 

For the hare is certainly one of the best hunted of animals, 
and Swift puts its perpetual pursuit delightfully into rhyme :— 


A hare had long escaped pursuing hounds, 
By often shifting into distant grounds, 

Till finding artifices vain, 

To save his life he leap’d into the main ; 

But there, alas, he could no safety find, 

A pack of dogfish had him in the wind. 

He scours away ; and, to avoid the foe, 
Descends for shelter to the shades below. 
There Cerberus lay watching in his den, 

He had not seen a hare the Lord knows when. 
Out bounced the mastiff with the triple head, 
Away the hare with triple swiftness fled, 
Hunted from earth and sea and hell, he flies 
(Fear lent him wings) for safety to the skies: 
Sirius, the fiercest of the heavenly pack, 
Failed but an inch to seize him by the back ! 


os 


Over this universal huntedness of the hare, the poets maintain 
a perennial quarrel. Some applaud the sport, others condemn it. 
While Gay goes into raptures over coursing, Somerville calls it a 
‘mean, murderous’ pastime, and gravely invokes the retributive 
hand of Heaven upon the ‘vile crew’ who follow it. Not that 
Somerville was not really more cruel than Gay (who was merely 
thoughtless), but that he thought coursing hares was wasting them. 
He insisted on their being hunted with beagles. Drayton has a 
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straightforward description of coursing without effusion of senti- 
ment, and Shakspeare puts into Venus’s gentle mouth a very 
touching one, that ends, 


Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way, 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay, 

For misery is trodden on by many, 

And being low, never relieved by any, 


Drayton’s concluding lines are these— 
oD 


Till oft for want of breath to fall to ground they make her, 
The grey-hounds both so spent that they want breath to take her— 


which Dryden seems to borrow (for the occurrence can hardly be 
called a familiar one), 


So have I seen some fearful hare maintain, 

A course, till tir’d before the dog she lay, 

Who stretched behind her pants upon the plain, 
Past power to kill, as she to get away. 


On the other side are ranged all the rural poets: Hurdis, 
Clare, Grahame, Bloomfield, Burns, and the rest; and Cowper, 
Thomson, and Wordsworth weigh in their sympathies with the 
gentler majority, 


Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare, 
O’er a weak, harmless flying creature, 


and delight in her escape either by her fleetness of foot, 


She scorns 
Thy utmost speed, and from the thistly lea 
Espies secure thy puzzled fruitless search ; 


or by her cunning, when 


With step reversed 
She forms the doubling maze, then ere the morn 
Peeps through the clouds, leaps to her close recess; 


or by some accident, as when 


(As erst befell in Clyde’s fair dale) 

She gain some floating rick ; there close she squats, 
Now in the middle current shot along 
In swift career, now near the eddying side, 
Whirling amazed. 

. . « Onward meanwhile she sails, 
Till through the broadened vale, the stream expands, 
In gentle curve and gliding past the bank 
Restores her, fearful, to the fields again, 
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Nor are coursing, hunting and poaching, the whole of the 
hare’s grievances, for there still remains the gun, 





Poor pussy through the stubble flies, 
In vain, o’erpowering foes to shun, 

The lurking spaniel points the prize, 
And pussy’s harmless race is run. 


Sometimes, however, the wound is not mortal, and several poets 
refer with horror to the poor hare’s maimed existence. Notable 
among the human protests against an unintentional cruelty is 
surns’ — 
Go live, poor wanderer of tle wood and field, 
The bitter little that of life remains ; 
No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains, 
To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 
Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest, 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy head, 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 
Oft as by winding Frith, I musing wait 
The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I'll miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn, 
And curse the ruffian’s aim, and mourn thy hapless fate. 


Nor is the hare always ‘ fearful.’ Like all wild things in 
England, where dogs, and guns, and traps cover the land with such 
a labyrinth of danger, they suspect man and all his works. But 
a very little will suffice to gain the confidence of hares, as Cowper, 
being himself inotfensive, found—‘ the timorous hare scarce shuns 
me. Sometimes, indeed, they require only too little encourage- 
ment for boldness, and having been invited into the paddock with 
cabbage-leaves and parsley, invite themselves later on into the 
kitchen garden. 

In Reynard the Fox, the hare, Kayward, though a simpleton, 
is certainly not a coward. 

‘Associated with the hare and rabbit, but in a very disagreeable 
manner for those animals, are the weasels and their relatives, the 
ferrets— 


In Shetland’s grassy holms, the mining tribe 
Skulking, is there well pleased to dwell obscure, 
Regardless they of what loud bustling men 
Concert in clamorous camp or palace high ; 

But what avails their unambitious care, 

If the fierce ferret spies the vaulted cell 

And rushes headlong in to seize his prey ? 

At once the subterraneous state alarmed, 

Shrieks out all over—whither shall they fly ? 
Caught in their inmost chambers, where they slept 
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Vainly secure. The assassin fiery-eyed 
Winding up all their mazes, through and through 
Spreads desolation o’er the feeble race. 





Not only in the land of Shakspeare’s ‘ weasel-Scot,’ but in 
England, the ferret is still to be found wild; but Scotland alone 
can now boast of the larger marten. 
ts The ‘ sucke-egg ! weasele’ (Quarles), ‘ night-wandering weasel ’ 
le (Shakspeare), ‘ wicked’ weasel, finds barely a dozen references in 
is all the range of poetry, though to the prosaic mind this elegant 
little monster is full of significances. At any rate it is quite as 
pretty as the panther—such a favourite for its beauty with the 
poets—and quite as fierce as the tiger, while its voracity, agility, 
and various natural endowments make it one of the most dreadful 
little creatures in nature. A thousand times better to be a deer 
in a tiger’s jungle than a rabbit in the same copse as a weasel. 
My Lord and I are kindred spirits, 
Like in our ways as two young ferrets, 
Both fashioned as that supple race is, 
To twist into all sorts of places, 
Creatures, lengthy, lean and hungering, 
Fond of blood and burrow-mongering.* 


n Yet the weasel has a benign significance in ancient Hindu 

h myth, as also in Red Indian legends, for one reason, perhaps, 

it that it is erroneously supposed to be the dire foe of snakes and 

Ps scorpions. Its leanness of person is due to the fact that, when 

Ss the beasts were invited to help themselves from Manobozho’s fat- 
. pool, the supercilious weasel came last and got none. 

h A great many poets never saw a wild squirrel, so they refer 

€ only to those in cages, and draw the moral of foclish ambition 

from the sight. For myself, I think it very pathetic the hopeless 

? scrambling of the squirrel on its wheel; and what privilege have 

the poets to take it for granted that this creature of liberty, this 

> ‘merry forester,’ is deluded by the clattering revolution of its toy 

into supposing that it is ‘skimming up the silent beech,’ or ‘ dancing 

oak-trees round and round.’ It is, I think, a little high-handed 

to teach a squirrel to spin its wire treadmill, and then to pretend 

that it has mistaken your wretched whirligig for its old ‘ mazy 

forest-house,’ the tops of the wind-blown pines, or the fragrant 

bowers of rustling ‘ nut-grown ’ hazels. 

Of course many poets have really seen it wild, and they 

delight in it—the ‘ busy,’ ‘ gay,’ and ‘ wanton creature,’ ‘ flippant, 

i pert, and full of play.’ They stop to watch it crack its nuts and 


\w 


1 «T can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs. —As You Tike It. 
2 Moore has a joke here, 
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drop its shells, admire its peep into ‘ the brown hermit’s ’ hoards, 
its winter-store of acorn, pine-cone, and filbert, and note ‘its 
prettiness of feigned alarm, and anger insignificantly fierce.’ 


And he could tell how the shy squirrel far’d, 

Who often stood its busy toils to see ; 

How against winter she was well prepar’d t 
With many a store in hollow root or tree, 
As if being teld what winter’s wants would be ; | 
Its nuts and acorns he would often find 

And hips and haws too, heaped plenteously 

In snug warm corner that broke off the wind, 

With leafy nest made nigh, that warm green mosses lin’d, 


‘Wingless squirrel,’ says Montgomery ; so Cowper, ‘ swift as 
bird ;’ and Charlotte Smith, at greater length—— 


Though plumeless, he can dart away, 

Swift as the woodpecker or the jay, 
His sportive mates to woo ; 

Tiis summer food is berries wild, 

And last year’s acorn cups are fill'd 
For him with sparkling dew. 

Soft is his shining auburn coat, ( 

As ermine white his downy throat, 
Intelligent his mien ; 

With feathery tail and ears alert 

And little paws as hounds expert, 
And eyes so black and keen. 


Soaring above the earth-born herd 

Of beasts, he emulates the bird, 
Yet feels no want of wings ; 

Exactly pois’d, he dares to launch 

In air, and bounds from branch to branch, 
With swift elastic springs. 


Naturally enough, the poets admire the forethought of the 
squirrel in furnishing its larder against the winter— 


Within some old fantastic tree, 

Where time has worn a cavity, 
iis winter food is stored ; 

The cone beset with many a scale, 

The chestnut in its coat of mail, 
Or nuts complete the hoard. 


But this engaging prevision has a charm within a charm. 
For the squirrel goes to sleep during the winter, and its diligence 
in collecting food for a time when it does not need it might there- 
fore seem somewhat misdirected. But the squirrel knows that 

there are often breaks of fine weather in the middle of winter, 
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and it is really for these occasional picnics that the brown hermit 
provisions himself. So that as a matter of fact the squirrel does 
not lay up food against bad weather, but against fine. Moreover, 

it very often happens that the squirrels forget where they have 

made their hoards ; and everyone who lives in the country knows 

how common it is in old walls or about old trees to find stocks of 
nuts and acorns that have been cracked, but never consumed. The 

instinct to lay by against a rainy day has been inherited, no 

doubt, from progenitors who lived in the years of harder winters, 

and though the necessity for its exercise now hardly exists, the 

squirrel is still as industrious as ever, and, therefore, twice as in- 

dustrious as he need be. 

Its merry heart is certainly one of the squirrel’s many claims 
to favour, and its nimble industry, so often noted by the poets, 
suggests one of the most curious legends of which this delightful 
little animal is the subject. On the top of the dreadful ash-tree 
Ygdrasil sits the Death-Eagle, and down among its roots lies coiled 
Fate, the dragon Nidhdge, and the squirrel is for ever running up 
and down from one to the other, trying to make them quarrel. 

Red-men have many superstitions about their squirrels, one of 
which closely resembles our own ruddy favourite. As every one 
knows, it was Hiawatha’s benefactor and honoured companion in 
that perilous voyage on the black pitch-water. They cough to 
this day.because once they were men,and Manobozho, the mischief- 
maker, gave them meat which turned to ashes in their mouths, 
and then, for coughing out his victuals, turned them all into 
squirrels. They are one of the Indians’ most familiar forms of 
enchantment, and in many of their tales the hero is turned by 
beneficent fairies into the squirrel form to enable him to accomplish 
his labours. Thus ‘the wearer of the Ball’ becomes a squirrel 
when he has to chase the flying hut which is built in the top of a 
pine-tree that keeps on growing up higher, the higher the hero 
climbs. 

Moles have in some countries a diabolical, in others only a 
mysterious, reputation. Now and again it has a medicinal aspect, 
as among the Russians, who say that if you kill a mole by squeez- 
ing it in your hand, you can touch for the king’s evil, while in 
England, not so very long ago, a mole was asure cure for ague—if 
eaten crisp. But these are exceptional views to take of the ‘ little 
gentleman in the velvet coat,’ and to be accepted with as much 
reserve as the moles of Holy Writ, which, owing to errors of trans- 
lation, should sometimes be read ‘Swan.’ The intelligent, how- 
ever, will do well to regard the mole as a curious little beast, 
created for the purpose (apparently) of providing the earth with 
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an invaluable system of sub-soil drainage, and subordinately, as 
a moral discipline for landscape gardeners. Nor is it without 
interest as being the chief possessor of all the world below the 
surface. 

What need of all this marble crust 

To impack the wanton mole of dust, 

That thinks by breadth the world t’ unite 

Though the first builders failed in height. 


In some places the rat usurps its patrimony, but the mole has 
plenty of room to spare, and though the worms drive their narrow 
tunnels in subterranean labyrinth, the mole does not complain, for 
it eats the worms. 

With the poets ‘the mole that scoops with curious toil, his 
subterranean bed’ (Montgomery); that ‘the crumbled earth in 
hillocks raises’ (Gay); is a ‘dark grubbing’ (Mackay), and 
‘blinking’ (Shenstone), creature. Keats has a ‘demon mole,’ 
and Cowper typifies Error as a mole. Eliza Cook is good enough 
to say that ‘there’s a mission, no doubt, for the mole in the dust,’ 
and Spenser speaks of the ‘mold warp’ as a slothful sensualist. 
On the other hand, the poets applaud its acute sense of hearing 
and deplore its feeble eyesight—thus extending their sympathy 
to two fictions, for the mole is neither particularly sharp-eared, nor 
purblind. 

The chief point about the natural mole is its industry in 
digging, and the poets, observing the superficial evidences of its 
diligence, address the ‘ moudiewort,’ as ‘ patient,’ draw numerous 
reflections from its ‘delving,’ ‘earth-piercing,’ and ‘ mining,’ 
which by the way the fairies are supposed to have taught 
them. Thus Pope advises man to imitate the mole in deep- 
ploughing, and Gay, to ‘dig for knowledge’ like the moles ! 

Mice are not suitable subjects for poetry. There is very little 
of the hieroglyph, few subtle significances, in the pantry-invading, 
cat-eaten, mouse. It is difficult to dignify it. Mouse-character 
is very one-sided: there are no enormities about it, no picturesque 
ferocity, or blood-curdling wolfishness; nor does it conceal itself 
sufficiently to be worth calling ‘ obscene.’ Besides, it is so absurdly 
small. Once in a way it was well enough to make ‘the crumb 
ravisher,’ ‘ cheese-rind nibbler,’ * bacon-licker, and their comrades- 
in-arms, heroic ; but the joke does not bear repetition. It is sad 
that cats should think so well of them as food, and that mouse- 
traps should be so efficacious, but what is to be done? They insist 
on being where they should not go, and affront man himself by 
tampering with his victuals. 

Such is the poetical acceptation of the mouse. As ‘Tom’s 
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food’ they are benignly congratulated upon their utility, and 
though expected to rejoice when cats decease, are sternly reminded 
that pussy alive was a wholesome corrective to mouse-excesses. 
Thus Clare— 


Ah mice rejoice! ye’ve lost your foe, 

Who watched your scheming robb’ries so 

That, while she lived twa’nt yours to know 
A crumb of bread : 

’Tis yours to triumph, mine’s the woe, 
Now pussy’s dead ; 

While pussy lived ye’d empty maws, 

No sooner peeped ye out your nose 

But ye were instant in her claws, 
With squeakings dread ; 

Ye’re now set free from tyrant’s laws, 
Poor pussy’s dead. 


They may eat crumbs if they can, but if the cat comes, it will 
serve them right if they get eaten themselves. 


So the brisk mouse may feast herself with crumbs, 
Till the green-eyed kitling comes, 

Then to her cabin, blest she can escape 

The sudden danger of a rape. 


So also when the mouse is caught in a trap, the poets hold it 
inevitable justice that it should die. Thus Somerville speaks of 
‘the vigorous decree of fate’ that condemns cheese-hunting mice 
to decapitation, and Clare of the ‘rigid fate’ that awaits the tiny 
pilferer. 

But outside the poets, the mouse has considerable dignity. It 
is ‘the ravisher’ of Vedic legends, and in the solar myth the mice 
are the shadows which creep ont from under the hills and which 
the cat-moon and her kitten the twilight hunt. It was turned 
into a tiger as a reward for assisting a Brahmin, and might have 
been a tiger still, had it not in its new shape proceeded to eat 
the Brahmin, and for this been promply turned back into a mouse 
again. Nor can an animal be called merely a pantry-thief that 
sometimes eats kings and archbishops, to say nothing of the sons of 
Polish dukes.' Is the mouse, portentous to Rome, to be perpetually 
cowering before ‘ green-eyed kitlings’? If poets have no respect 
for mice, have they none for St. Gertrude, their patron? Take 
again their position in fairy tales. The mice are always beneficent. 
Their feud with the sparrows is doubtless deplorable, but did it 
arise from the fault of the mice? Were not they and the sparrows 


1 King Popelus was eaten by mice, also Duke Conrad's son (of Poland), also Otho, 
Archbishop of Mentz; so it is said. 
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firm friends till the former behaved so meanly in that matter of 
the odd poppy seed, eating the whole of it themselves instead of 
fairly dividing it with the mice? Nor should it be remembered 
as discreditable to the mouse that it is not on good terms with the 
cat, for the cat behaved very shabbily towards its little partner about 
that pot of fat which they had stored away in the church, for joint 
winter consumption ; for, not content with faithlessly eating all the 
fat by herself, Grimalkin also ate the mouse for reproaching her. 
The majority of fables are to the credit of the mouse: its gratitude 
is conspicuous, its services to princes in trouble momentous ; and did 
it not, at the risk of its own life, release a lion? Lions are great 
mouse-eaters. 

But the mouse, apart from man’s household and yet more sacred 
person, that is to say the field-mouse—for poets consider corn-steal- 
ing in the country merely an amiable weakness as compared with 
the iniquity of crumb-stealing in the town—receives more sympa- 
thetic treatment. 

Thus Clare delights in the pretty little animal with its nest 
swinging from a wheat stalk, 



































The little chumbling mouse 
Gnarls the dead weed for her house. | 


The fields are cleared, the labouring mice 
To sheltering hedge or wood patrole, 
When hips and haws for focd suttice 
That chumbled lie about their hole. 
Hurdis sits out to watch 


The wanton mouse, 
And see him gambol round the primrose head, 
Till the still owl comes smoothly sailing forth, 
And with a shrill to-whit breaks off his dance 
And sends him scouring home. 


Burns laments over the 
Wee sleiket cow’rin tum’rous beaste, 
and its little home in the stubble ruined by the plough, 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves and stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble. 


It is not, however, out of place here to remind poets that the 
‘delightful’ field-mouse, as they think it, and as it undoubtedly is 
to all lovers of nature, is ‘the corn-destroyer ’ of Holy Writ, and 
that they are ‘the mice that marred the land’ of Philistia, the 
scourge of an angry Jebovah. Nor—to descend to lesser catas- 
trophes—are the field-mice that ate up the Bishop of Bingen aito- 
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gether trivial creatures. In England and Europe generally, field- 
mice sometimes commit very serious depredations in the barns 
and rick-yards into which they have been carried at harvest time. 
Those that have been left behind in the fields become partially 
torpid, and take refuge in little grass-lined burrows; but their 
more fortunate friends in the barns keep awake in winter ‘as if on 
purpose to show their gratitude for their liberal provender.’ 
References are made to many of the mice of story—Wyatt’s 

fieldish mouse; the town-mouse and its country cousin; the golden 
mice of the covenantal ark; those that fought the frogs; the 
mouse (in Crabbe) 

That trespassed and the treasure stole, 

Found his lean body fitted to the hole ; 

Till, having fatted, he was forced to stay 

And, fasting, starve his stolen bulk away, 
and those of the Mouse Tower on the Rhine, while the morals and 
wise-saws derived from the same animal are unexpectedly numerous. 


I hold a mouse’s wit not worth a leke, 
That hath but one hole for to stenten to.— Chaucer! 


’Tis a bold mouse that nestles in a cat’s ear, 
I gave the mouse a hole and she is become my heir.—Zerbert. 
Dronke as a mous.— Chaucer. 
The mouse 
Finds no pleasure in a poor man’s house.— Quarles. 
State vermin, gnawing into labour’s bread.—Z. Cook. 
Show him a mouse’s tail and he will guess, 
With metaphysic swiftness, at the mouse.— Keats. 


Women, it is proverbial, dread mice. 
She who will tremble if her eye explore 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
But they do not, as a rule, altogether dislike them, or the poet ? 
might regret his simile who writes: 
Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice crept in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
In Jean Ingelow there is a pleasant reference to the ‘ water- 
mouse ’ among the reeds : 








1 Pope has it weakly— 
The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole, 
Can never be a mouse of any soul, 

So Herbert— 
The mouse that hath but one hole is quickly taken. 

? Suckling, A wedding. 
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His bright eyes gleaming black as beads, 
So happy with a bunch of seeds, 






and several poets refer kindly to the ‘ drowsy,’ ‘wondering,’ ‘sleepy’ 
dormouse. In Red Indian fairy tales the dormouse, the ‘blind 
woman, is a thing of some consequence. Once upon a time, a 
dwarf, annoyed by the sun, persuaded his sister to make a net out 
of her hair, and going out to the edge of the prairie next morning, 
he caught the sun just as it was rising, and pinned it down inside the 
net to the ground. Prodigious was the consternation in nature 
when the sun did not rise, and long and serious the pow-wow of 
the beasts. But at last the venerable dormouse (at that time the 
largest of all animals and the Ulysses among them) guessed what 
was the matter, and going to the edge of the prairie released the 
luminary. But in doing so it was shrivelled up to its present size. 

As regards its forethought for the winter, the dormouse is even 
more interesting than the squirrel. For not only does it, like the 
squirrel, lay up its little hampers for occasional picnics in the 
snatches of fine weather, but it takes care, before turning into its 
cosy little moss-ball for the winter, to fatten itself up to an extra- 
ordinary obesity. So fat, indeed, does it become, that without any 
food at all laid by, it could sleep out a whole winter comfortably. 
But the delightful little Sybarite is not going to run any risks, so 
like the juryman in ‘ Punch’ it first of all eats itself into invincible 
fatness, and fills its pockets besides with condensed foods. 

It was their capacity for fattening that endeared the dormice to 
Roman epicures. Their ‘ gliralia’ or ‘ dormouse parks’ were most 
extensive and costly erections, planted with oaks and nut-trees for 
the sustenance of the small deer, who as required for the table 
were caught and put into jars provided with every sort of mouse 
luxury. 

Rat is a frequent epithet of reproach. Sycophants deserting 
a declining patron ‘as rats do a falling house,’ are vermin. So 
are beggars ‘as poor as church rats’ (Marvel), and so are thieves. 
‘There be land-rats and water-rats, land-thieves and water-thieves,’ 
and so are the Jesuits in Oldham. But poets do not recognise 
rats as animals. They are only ‘ vermin.’ 

Its two great historical iniquities, eating Mrs. Throckmorton’s 
bullfinch and Bishop Hatto, are each the subject of a poem. Nor 
is the death of the bishop at all beyond rat- capabilities ; for it is 
beyond doubt that men have been killed and eaten by rats in the 
sewers, both of London and Paris, while Professor Bell, on the 
authority of Robert Stephenson, relates the following instance of 
the extreme ferocity of the rat when driven to hunger.' ‘Ina 


! Cassell’s Natural History, edited by Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
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coal-pit,’ he says, ‘in which many horses were employed, the rats 
(which fed upon the fodder provided for the horses) had accumu- 
PY lated in great multitudes. It was customary in holiday times to 
ind bring to the surface the horses and the fodder, and to close the pit 
~~ for the time. On one occasion, when the holiday had extended to 
out J ten days or a fortnight, during which the rats had been deprived 
ing, § of food, on reopening the pit, the first man who descended was 
the | attacked by the starving multitude, and speedily killed and 
— devoured !’ 

v of Among British ‘ wild nabanin may also be enumerated the 
the polecat, pine-marten, and wildcat, and each is referred to by our 
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My Compatriot. 


I nap been living for some months in a small Piedmontese village 
where I was the first English lady who had ever been. Why I 
went there at all, is such an apt illustration of Italian modes of 
thought and action that I will give the reason frankly. It was 
to help my young landlord, whom I had known in Rome, to 
find an hotel in the neighbourhood—that help being simply the 
moral support which my presence in his house and my good word 
when he was spoken of to me, were supposed to give. Not by the 
more direct and business-like way of references to his former em- 
ployers for character, ability, industry, &c.—not by the more 
tangible testimony of his banker—only by the countenance and 
patronage of an elderly English lady was the coveted possession 
to be obtained. But being English, I was therefore supposed to 
be one of the millionaires with which our favoured island is 
peopled ; to have the House of Commons in my pocket ; to hold 
the command of the House of Lords; to be on familiar terms 
with the Queen and all her court; and, in short, to be a personage 
whose favour was the writing of endorsement which made all 
straight and square. Wherefore, over-persuaded by all these 
arguments, I gave what I was so ardently prayed to grant, and 
suffered myself to be taken to this remote Piedmontese hamlet, 
for the attainment of an object for which we in England would 
not have valued any old woman’s word whatever, unless on the 
face of a cheque or the back of a bill with assets at the bank in 
proportion to the figures on the paper. 

It was very dull in my voluntary exile. For my sole com- 
panions I had the peasant proprietors of the house where I had 
taken lodgings; from whom however, I learnt a great deal, as 
one always can from all people when one sets one’s mind to under- 
standing differences. To be sure, there was the parish priest, a 
Monsignore who had seen things and been once much in the 
great world ; and he was invariably kind and friendly. And there 
was a pleasant-mannered Signora whose husband did something with 
iron in Turin; and, as the season advanced, there came other two 
Signore of the same stamp from the ancient town of Vercelli; and 
then about two miles off were the Marchese and his family—really 
cultured and well-born people, who kept themselves aloof as local 
Dii Majores generally do; but who nevertheless called on me in 
my queer little cottage, more out of curiosity to see what an 
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English heretic was like, and what she could be doing in that out- 
of-the-way place, than from any human sympathy with my position 
or personal interest in my individuality. None of these could be 
called my companions. They were social accidents with whom 
my intercourse was both fragmentary and restricted; and for all 
the circumstances of daily association I was thrown on my 
peasants only; or on my young proprietor, who was at least able 
to talk good Italian and to help me with my verbs as well as 
to correct my mistakes. 

It may well be imagined, however, that my life was not very 
brilliant under these conditions, and that sometimes my spirits 
fell below zero because of the loneliness, the want of intellectual 
comradeship, the want of that English tone of speculative thought 
which is so much broader than anything one meets even among 
cultivated Italians, to which I had doomed myself; and that my 
heart yearned for my own people with a desire which by its very 
force was pain. Outside the beauty of the scenery, and leisure to 
do what I had to do, there were no compensations ; not even that 
sordid one of economy. For as an Englishwoman I was supposed 
to be a millionaire, as I have said, and treated as if I had Fortu- 
natus’s purse, or could coin money like those clever forgers who, 
not so many years ago, made themselves temporarily rich and 
permanently poor by the work they did in the underground 
chambers of the old ruined castle in the night. When one is in 
a foreign country, however, and among people poorer than one- 
self, the honour of one’s national name is a word of power; and 
I could never refuse those large payments forced from me by this 
spell—I paying francs where the natives would have given soldi. 
Tizio, Caio, and Sempronio—which is Italian for our own Tom, 
Dick, and Harry—all made me their Pactolus; and when I 
objected I was urged to give way by those who knew better than 
I did, what public opinion in those parts was worth, and besought 
to show that English people were charitable and civilised, and that 
Protestants were Christians—of both of which propositions there 
were grave doubts afloat. 

My chief favourite among my new friends was Ernesta, the 
daughter of the house. She was a charming girl, just seventeen, 
in the prime of her fresh young Piedmontese beauty; which is 
not quite of the conventional Italian type. It is less luscious than 
that of the south, and with a certain northern strain that tempers 
the more fervid elements. Her hair, of which she had a marvellous 
abundance, was of a bright chestnut-brown; but her eyebrows and 
her long eyelashes were black; and her large and handsome eyes, 
dewy rather than flashing, were of the darkest gray I have ever 
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seen. Her complexion was meant to be of that rich, soft, peach- 
colour which goes so well with such hair and eyes as hers, but it was 
already a little roughened by exposure, and only occasionally was 
at its best. In character she was extremely sweet; gentle, modest, 
essentially dutiful and obedient to a marvel; with a great deal of 
natural Italian cleverness, but utterly untaught and ignorant of 
the first rudiments of general knowledge. She believed in the 
‘ masche ’ or evil spirits, in dreams, in omens, and, of course, in the 
interposition of the saints and the Madonna. She thought the 
world began when Jesus Christ was born; and the idea of the anti- 
podes, with men standing on their heads, made her laugh at its 
impossibility. She firmly believed in the man-in-the-moon—for 
was he not there to be plainly seen by all who had eyes? and she 
believed as firmly that when storms came they came from evil spirits, 
and that if the saints chose they could send them all away. Hence, 
when the thunder roared and the lightning flashed, she and her 
gentle old mother went down on their knees praying loudly to 
Saint Peter and Saint Joseph—which at least helped to tranquillise 
their minds if it did not save their crops. 

Ernesta was by no means conscious of her beauty ; and yet she 
felt it in a dumb, dim, feminine way that of itself was beautiful. 
And she had a certain girlish delight in being well dressed on 
Sundays and festas; for all that her best frock was only a sage- 
green cotton, made like a sack and worn with an apron. For there 
was no costume here, if we except the veil at church, worn in place 
of a hat or bonnet. Still, being her best, and brightened up with 
a cream-coloured bow and silver cross at her neck, she was just as 
‘vaunty ’ as was becoming ; and, though she had no more flirting 
propensities than she hai masculine proclivities, she yet knew that 
Serafino, the handsome young shoemaker of the village, admired 
her more than he admired any other girl of the place, and that 
it depended mainly on herself whether she would be his ‘ sposa’ 
or no. 

She was my walking companion through the woods and lanes 
of this pretty place where I had pitched my tent —that is, when 
she could be spared from the hard work which is the lot of peasant 
girls and women in these parts. Tor the women are cruelly worked. 
It used to fill me with an anger I could not contain when I saw 
this fair-faced, tender slip of a girl bending under a huge basket 
or ‘cestone, carried on her back and heaped high above her 
head with grass, hay, hemp, or whatever other crop might be on 
hand. Sometimes it was a barrel of wine; sometimes decayed 
leaves; sometimes potatoes, or the week’s wash ; but it was always 
a strong man’s lead. She and her mother worked on the land 
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belonging to the family like two men. Indeed so did all the 
women of the place; the men being mostly forced to seek for work 
abroad. The land which belongs to every family here, is not large 
enough to either employ or feed them; hence they have to go 
farther for wages, and to leave such agriculture as is needed to the 
women. I used to be highly indignant with this apportionment 
of labour until I got to understand the true position of things. 
When I did, I had more pity than anger. Still, outside this 
question of hard labour, which cannot be helped in these poor 
mountain districts, I hold that Italy will never be the great nation 
she aspires to be until she has learnt better how to treat her 
women—learnt better how to respect them and care for them. 
For the love of which we hear so much, and on which Italian men 
pride themselves so curiously, saying they are the only men who 
know how to love, is simple self-indulgence for the man, not care 
for the woman; his pleasure not her happiness ; and she is at all 
times his possession rather than his treasure. 

But my theories did no more good than my indignation; they 
only made bad blood for myself when I went off into one of those 
wild moral excursions which seek to bring all humanity into the 
same net; and as my landlord used to say: It was their custom. 
The women had to work, as well as to be subservient to the men; 
and it was impossible for me, a passing stranger, to change the 
habits and manners of centuries; which was rational enough, if 
disheartening. All I could do then, was to take Ernesta with me 
whenever I could ; for as it was not considered proper for a lady 
to walk alone, I was obliged to have some one; and her young 
brother, Giovanni Battista, not quite eighteen, could not always 
be spared; my landlord was more often occupied than not, and 
Ernesta was my sole standby. It was good and pleasant for her, 
but all the same it doubled the work of the dear and patient 
mother. 

One day Ernesta and I were walking on the pretty by-road 
which leads from Pettinengo to Vaglio, when we came upon a 
man sitting on the bank, sketching. It did not need the sketch- 
book to denote his calling. The broad-leaved hat turned up 
picturesquely, @ la Rubens, at the side, with the peacock’s feather 
stuck in at the exact right angle; the long hair falling almost to 
his shoulders ; the tourist’s blouse of an esthetic tint of undeter- 
minate colour, belted round his waist ; the Tyrolese breeches; the 
broad silver buckles on the shoes, together with that undefinable look 
of consciousness and affectation which belongs to the school whereof 
he was a member ;—all betrayed and labelled him. He was an 
Englishman of the Blue China type: devoted to sunflowers and 
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single dahlias; an artist whose ideal of life was a Japanese tea-tray 
and a breadth of medieval needlework. He rose as we came up, 
and taking off his hat, which he held low like a page in a picture, 
he made a profound bow and asked in a sweet, rather melancholy 
voice in bad Italian and with a broad Britannic accent : Where he 
was? Where this road led ? and How far he was from Biella ? 

I answered in English. I was so childishly glad to be able 
to speak my own language again—so glad to see a countryman, 
however affected and unsympathetic to my taste he would have 
been at home—that I greeted my compatriot as a man and a 
brother, and almost as a friend, at first sight. I cannot say that 
my artist seemed quite as pleased at the discovery of my nation- 
ality as I was at the discovery of his. But then he had run away 
from his own, and I was longing for mine; he had been over- 
Englished and I was over-Italianised ; which made all the differ- 
ence. However, he recovered the slight shock of hearing his own 
tongue where he had expected only the ‘soft bastard Latin’ of 
the south, and was as bland and courteous and esthetic and 
picturesque as the heart of man or woman could desire; and as 
Ernesta and I were going the same way as himself he asked leave 
to accompany us; which naturally I granted. On the way we 
talked of all the things common to two people of the same nation 
who have made such an odd rencounter. I told him how I came 
to be here alone in this remote unheard-of little village, and he 
told me what had induced him to come over the mountains from 
Domo d’Ossola through the Val d’Andorno. As he spoke like a 
man of education for all his artificiality and affectation, I was 
not afraid of him, and did not think I bad lighted on a swindler 
of good address and shaky practices ; and then, being an artist, it 
was only natural that he should look at Ernesta as much as he 
did, and speak of her beauty and grace in the rhapsodical terms 
belonging to his school. Her rhythmical movements were intensely 
precious ; the harmonies of her colouring were quite too lovely ; 
the subtle curves of her lips and cheeks and brows and throat were 
marvellously melodious ; and even her famous sage-green frock had 
tones of supreme deliciousness and suggestions of mysterious 
loveliness which reminded him of Vivienne and Undine, of Enid 
and Elaine, and heaven knows what besides—of anything rather 
than the prosaic fact of a pretty modest Piedmontese peasant, with 
no more poetry in her nature than she had thought, and no more 
thought than she had knowledge. 

It was so long since I had heard anything of this queer and 
emasculated rubbish—so long since I had seen one of these hybrid 
zesthetics—that I confess I looked up at my compatriot once or twice 
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in frank Philistine amazement. It seemed to me wonderful that 
any man with as much common sense as would enable him to know 
his right hand from his left, should condescend to this illimitable 
folly. I myself had come to a certain dryness, a certain hardness 
of criticism. I had got into the habit of mentally parsing what 
I heard; of subjecting thoughts and phrases to the Socratic 
method ; and if they would not parse, and if they came out at the 
end a disjointed mass of words without vital meaning to give them 
consistency, then I discarded them as worthless. And especially 
did all the jargon of the «esthetic school seem to me inconsistent 
and worthless. But I let my compatriot talk, and as his words 
fell on deaf ears so far as Ernesta was concerned, they were harm- 
less and hurt no one. 

At last we came to the Biella road where our ways separated ; 
my friend the artist, Percival Arbuthnot as he was called, taking 
the right for Biella, we the left for Zumaglia. As we parted he 
said, speaking to me and glancing at Ernesta: 

‘As I shall not leave fora few days I hope I may have the 
honour of seeing you again. A countrywoman in the heart of 
Piedmont—-it is too deliciously mnemonic! a quite too lovely 
pasturage full of the green flags and purple irises of home! I 
hope I may come to see you, madam. It would be a precious 
privilege to be treasured among my sweetest roses.’ 

‘IT am at work in the morning and generally out in the after- 
noon,’ I answered a little bluntly. 

Of course I knew that it was not I he came to see for either 
roses or mnemonics; and I was afraid for Ernesta. But Mr. 
Arbuthnot made another of his picturesque bows and said with 
ineffable grace and humility : 

‘I will take my chance. The gods are sometimes propitious.’ 

And with that he bowed again and turned away, leaving me 
sorry that I had so impulsively hailed him as my compatriot. 

The colour had deepened in Ernesta’s peach-like cheeks. 

‘Che bello Signore!’ she as much sighed as said, turning 
round to look at him as he sauntered along the road, picking 
wild flowers as he went. 

‘Un grande scioccone, cara mia,’ I answered curtly. If I had 
spoken in English I would have said: ‘ A great goose.’ 

‘But how handsome!’ persisted the girl; ‘and what a grand 
manner! It is easy to see that he is a great person in his own 
country ; a prince perhaps, or a general?’ 

‘No,’ I laughed; ‘he is only a poor painter, and not even a 
count.’ 


‘A painter,’ she repeated, ‘Serafino paints.’ 
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And, indeed, Serafino had painted half the shrines about, 
always the same Madonna and Child with the invariable saint on 
each side; with what artistic perfection it is easy to imagine. 

‘Yes, a painter like Serafino,’ I said. Truth compelled me to 
add: ‘but better than Serafino.’ 

‘ And not a prince? not a general?’ she asked again. 

‘ Decidedly not,’ I said. ‘ He’s nothing but plain Signore.’ 

‘Like Signore Brancati?’ she said, mentioning a well-to-do 
young peasant proprietor of the place, a man able to ‘ far figura’ 
at La Bella Rosina’s and regarded with envy and admiration by 
all the neighbourhood—but only one of themselves for all that he 
was rich and called Signore—a man who did his turn at mowing his 
hay and cutting his hemp like the rest, and who on occasions 
would drive his own cows home from their pasture. ‘ Like Signore 
Brancati—and one of ourselves.’ 

Which last remark made me wish that I had left my com- 
patriot up on the higher branches, where at least he would have 
been inaccessible. Idealisation is sometimes on the whole less 
dangerous than fellowship; and stars do less harm to moths than 
do candles. 

I let the conversation drop at this point and talked of other 
things. But Ernesta was strangely silent and unresponsive all the 
way home, and her pretty eyes looked dim and dazed and as if full 
of something that haunted them and that she could not clear 
away. 

‘This touch-and-go Italian blood!’ I said pettishly to myself. 
‘I believe this siliy child is half in love with that young ape 
because he stood in picturesque attitudes and threw into his eyes 
and manner a lot of rubbishing theatrical admiration that went 
no deeper than the surface and was only for the moment! I wish 
she could have heard the nonsense he talked! That would have 
cured her of her fancy—such a mere mountebank as he is!’ 

Which was not exactly the impression my zsthetic compatriot 
had given himself such infinite trouble to produce, nor believed 
so ingenuously that he had produced. 

The next day as I turned into the road at the top of the steep 
and rugged ascent which led from my cottage to the highway, I 
came upon my artist sitting on one of the short granite posts 
which keep the line of the road, sketching the picturesque little 
bit of tangled vine and slanting roof, which, in combination with 
the run of this by no means facilis descensus made, as he said, such 
a * pretty pattern ’"—which was trivial ; and then ‘ such a noble chord 
of subtle harmonies ’—which was grandiloquent. Of course he 
was sweetly unaware of his proximity to the house where Ernesta 
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lived ; had quite forgotten my incautious admission of habits, and 
how I went out with the regularity of a machine every afternoon 
at the same hour. He expected nothing so little as to fall on me 
—and Ernesta—again, and he was charming in his naive surprise 
and pleasure. But I was vexed and by no means responded to © 
his pleasure ; being a suspicious old thing in the matter of wolves ; 
and with the old-fashioned feeling about girls and their dangers, 
and the obligation laid on us older women of keeping them safe 
and out of peril. But my compatriot, for all his affectation and 
esthetic bombast, had something about him that was so really 
winning, and for all his evident admiration of my pretty little 
peasant friend, he had so little of the true wolf in his face or 
manner, that I perforce came out of my temporary crossness and 
was as genial and, in a sense, hospitable, as it was in my nature 
to be. And when he asked to be allowed to accompany us in our 
walk I was weak enough to say yes, and to do the very thing I 
should have blamed in anyone else. As I saw the sudden flush 
on Ernesta’s face, and the sudden flash of her pretty eyes as Mr. 
Arbuthnot turned up the hill with us, I felt like a criminal, and 
condemned myself as heartily as the sternest judge would have 
desired. 

However, when a thing is done and cannot be undone, there is 
no use in being sulky nor unpleasant about it ; so I made the best 
of matters—seeing that making the worst of them would have 
done no good—and got as much amusement out of my compatriots 
affectations and oddities as if I were quite pleased with myself, and 
in no wise doubtful of the wisdom of my ways, nor of his. 

As we were sitting down on the edge of that broken bit of 
ground which is so like a slice out of the Surrey hills—save for 
that boundless plain seething under the hot sunshine and stretch- 
ing on and on to infinity before us—Ernesta, close to my side 
with her hand holding my gown as a child might have done, and 
Mr. Arbuthnot reclining in a fancy attitude at a little distance— 
for really you could not call the studied elegance of his pose by 
such a commonplace word as sitting—he took out his sketch-book 
and began to draw. 

‘I must make a sketch of you both,’ he said. ‘ You are really 
too supreme! Demeter and Persephone—Naomi and Ruth—and 
that gloomy Dis and that vine-crowned jocund Boaz!’ 

‘Did the Jews crown themselves with vine-leaves?’ I asked 
prosaically ; but my compatriot was deaf and did not hear, At 
all events he did not answer. 

When she understood what he was doing, Ernesta’s agitation 
was uncontrollable. Had she been a Mahommedan she could not 
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have shown more disturbance. But it was not all displeasure. On 
the contrary; there was a dangerous amount of pleasure mingled 
with her shy disapproval and nervous excitement. 

‘No, do not,’ I said; ‘ Ernesta does not like it; and I am not 
' picturesque.’ 

‘Why should she not like it?’ he asked in his innocent way. 

‘What harm can it possibly do her?’ 

‘Cannot you understand the shyness of ignorance?’ I said. 
‘To such a girl as she is, to have her features sketched on paper 
by a man she does not know, is almost indelicate. Don’t you see 
this? So please don’t go on.’ 

He laughed. 

‘What nonsense!’ he said, but not rudely. ‘ On the contrary, 
I shall ask her to sit for me, seriously. She will make a sur- 
passing beautiful model, and I must have her.’ 

‘I am sure her people will not consent,’ I said; ‘and she her- 
self would not like it.’ 

‘Her people will do whatever the Countess likes,’ he said, 
again laughing. I was called in Biella the English Countess ; and 
he had heard of it. ‘Is it not true?’ he added, speaking to 
Ernesta in Italian. ‘ Will you not do what the Signora wishes ?’ 

‘The Signora is my second mother,’ said Ernesta affectionately. . 
‘She could not wish me to do what was wrong.’ 

‘So you will obey her ?’ 

* Yes,’ 

‘But I would not ask her to sit as your model,’ I said hastily 
in English. ‘I am a Philistine, and care more for the modesty of 
a girl than for the fancy of an artist. I have no kind of sympathy 
with the new school, which puts form and colour as represented 
on canvas above living morality.’ 

‘Oh!’ he said, in a voice of refined horror ; ‘I thought all nobly- 
cultured people were agreed to hold the divinity of art as the one 
supreme essential to humanity.’ 

* About as essential as Lord John Manners’ * Old Nobility,”’ I 
said with an ugly little sneer. 

Mr. Arbuthnot held his pencil suspended in mid air, while he 
looked at me with eyes fixed, wide open, full of admirably got- 
up mournfulness. Had he been a girl, one would have said he was 
on the point of tears. 

‘I am sorry,’ he then said slowly; ‘quite too unutterably 
grieved! The divine ethos, the supernal fire, the plastic force of 
the intellect, the immortal yearnings of the Promethean soul—what 
should we be were these damaged, uprooted, destroyed ?’ 

‘A great deal nearer to the general good than we are now, 
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when we waste so much strength in words without meaning and 
ideas that have no tangibility in them,’ I answered, rising to con- 
tinue our walk. 

Mr. Arbuthnot put up his sketch-book with an air of heart- 
broken dejection, and for some minutes we walked on in silence— 
Ernesta’s big eyes looking from one to the other in wonderment ; 
for what could we have quarrelled about at such an early stage of 
our acquaintance ? and the Signora who never quarrelled with any 
one !—while I on my part felt the most unmitigated Philistine by 
the side of this elegant zsthete. But I must add, not so much 
ashamed of my want of artistic fervour as perhaps I ought to have 
been. 

After a time my compatriot came out of his silence and thought 
better of his heart-break, and we talked as if nothing had occurred 
to ruffle the smooth surface of our intercourse; he perpetually 
drifting into artistic whirlpools of sound without sense, and I as 
often hammering on the anvil of utilitarianism and the dictionary ; 
till at last we found ourselves at the door of my little house. 

There I looked to bid my compatriot good-bye, but he fore- 
stalled me by begging for a glass of water, so that I was obliged 
to ask him in. I could scarcely give him a glass of water as I 
would have given a bit of bread to a beggar outside the house-door. 
But what an Old Man of the Sea he threatened to be! When he 
had got in there was no getting him out again. He professed an 
attack of faintness; and certainly he looked very limp as he leant 
back on the sofa and for a few moments closed his eyes. It waa 
his own fault, he said, for he had had nothing to eat since his 
early morning coffee. He had gone out immediately after, and 
had sketched his way up to where we found him—I wonder what 
points he had taken in a road where was almost absolutely nothing 
save hedges and hedgerows, chestnuts and acacias—quite forgetting 
that base necessity for food which now unhappily made itself felt. 
So again, what could I do? I was obliged to ask him to stay and 
share my dinner. It would have been inhuman else. It was now 
seven o'clock, and how could I send a famished, half-fainting 
fellow-creature—and my compatriot—for a four miles’ walk before 
he could be fed? And really, Ernesta must look out for herself. 
Even though I half suspected the faintness and the hunger to be a 
mere feint—a mere fishing for an invitation—I could do no less 
than I did; and the alacrity with which my new friend said that 
he would stay, and the sudden abandonment of his limpness con- 
firmed my half suspicion into entire conviction. 

I had trained Ernesta to wait at table; which she did in 
general very prettily and quite satisfactorily. But to-day she 
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disgraced herself. I never saw her do so badly. She made every 
blunder that it was possible to make; and when my guest asked 
her for anything—and he was always asking her for something—she 
trembled so much and was so nervous, it was with difficulty she 
could give him what he wanted. He, on his side, secretly tried 
to discountenance her by his subtle but evident admiration. He 
thought I did not see ;—but have I not said I have keen eyes for 
wolves? I saw it all clearly enough, and I was both savage and 
unhappy; and yet as the hostess I had to be well behaved and 
polite. But I was glad when the meal was over—-I thought it 
would never end--and Ernesta had left the room for the last 
time. 

As the evening drew on, and it was evident that the girl was 
not coming back, my compatriot prepared to leave. Giuseppe 
and Luigi, the two brothers, said they would go with him. This 
was part of the law of Italian hospitality and courtesy, lonely 
walks at night being of the things which are not allowed when 
they can be helped, and never done when they can be avoided. 

Mr. Arbuthnot laughed at the notion of this escort as a thing 
utterly, quite too utterly, puerile. 

‘ What was there to fear ?’ he asked. 

And then he vapoured something about the supreme courage 
and surpassing strength of an Englishman, which was put into 
such bad Italian, my young hosts could not understand it. They 
smiled courteously as if they did; but all the same they were 
resolute ; and really my compatriot looked such a lath and plaster 
popinjay, with his delicate bearing and dainty elegance, that I 
too, who have no more fear of the good Piedmontese than of so 
many excellent schoolboys, tcld him that he had better accept this 
offer of escort, and that it was quite as well not to take that long 
walk at night alone. After all, there are a great many grim 
mementoes of past violence and murder in those crosses which 
come pretty thickly on the road ! 

Mr. Arbuthnot yielded all at once; as if a sudden thought had 
struck him; and the three men set out together—those good- 
natured young fellows undertaking an eight miles’ walk at night 
for the honour of the country and the fulfilment of the law of 
hospitality. When they returned, they returned the Englishman’s 
sworn friends and devoted allies. And Ernesta should sit to him 
for the great picture he was going to paint—-she and the old 
mother and themselves. The picture was for the Queen of England, 
they said; and she and all the world would know that it was the 
Ubertis of Zumaglia who were immortalised therein. What an 
honour! what glory! Their fortunes were now made, Henceforth 
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they would be like kings in the old home, and people would take 
off their hats to them and call them Signori ! 

So now things had drifted out of my hands; and vanity, the 
national failing of all Italians from the Alps to the Mediterranean, 
had conquered the prudence, suspicion, jealousy and common 
sense which are the characteristics of the peasant class everywhere ; 
and nowhere more pronounced than in Piedmont. 

Of course the sequel to such a beginning was foredoomed. 
Ernesta finding herself for the first time in her life treated with 
anything like chivalry, like courtesy in excess of admiration, and 
already ‘ smitten,’ fell deeply in love with my compatriot ; while 
he, on his side, was sincerely attracted by her. For I will do him 
full justice—he had a strain of sincerity underneath all his affecta- 
tions and pumped-up enthusiasms; and though, to my hard way 
of thinking, he was intellectually contemptible, I was not so 
unjust as to think him morally bad. He was an esthetic fop and 
popinjay; but he was neither a rogue nor a scoundrel. He only 
made the mistake, unhappily too common with youths of his kind, 
of letting the fogs of fancy obscure his better judgment, ard of 
confounding artistic admiration with solid love. 

The sketches for this grand picture took a long time to do, as 
in the circumstances of the case they naturally would. The mother 
and brothers were knocked off rapidly enough, bnt Ernesta was 
strangely difficult and somehow her likeness refused to be caught. 
It was like Penelope’s web; one day’s work undoing that of the 
preceding, and no chance, apparently, of coming nearer to the 
end. I used to fidget and worry dreadfully, hut tono good. Those 
prepotent and mysterious artistic exigencies carried it over every 
other consideration ; and when I growled I was rebuked for my 
Gothishness as gravely as if the exact transcription of a pretty Pied- 
montese peasant were the one over-ruling law of all spiritual grace 
and morality. 

At this time, however, the girl was never left one moment 
alone with Mr. Arbuthnot. When even ‘ promessi sposi’ are not 
suffered to be out of earshot, still less out of sight, among the well- 
conducted peasants, it was not to be expected that a strange 
Signore should have so much trust reposed in him as to allow the 
merest fraction of a chance. Either the mother, or one of the 
brothers, or I myself, picked those traditional green gooseberries, 
and acted as chaperons and barriers; so that all the love-making 
between these two young people had to be carried on by looks 
alone ; and even these had to be discreetly guarded. 

But it is wonderful on what light and easy diet young love can 
subsist and even wax ‘trong and bold, as my two poor simpletons 
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found to theircost. For at last Mr. Arbuthnot spoke to me, telling 
me that he was madly in love, desperately, irrecoverably, and for 
life ; and that he intended to make Ernesta Uberti, the pretty Pied- 
montese peasant, his wife. She was the model of all others best 
suited to his genius, he said; the realisation of his ideal; the 
perfection of noble harmonies. And then he flourished off into a 
wilderness of fine words about the exquisite sense of repose and 
freshness which she gave him, and the delight in store for him of 
training such a pure and tender mind—if indeed, he should not 
rather learn of her. The deep fount of innocence—the shining 
silver of the soul unspotted from the world—the wisdom of spiritual 
insight—these and a dozen more phrases of the same kind he 
poured out in his sweet voice with its theatrical intonation and 
artificial accent. And I let him go on till he had exhausted 
himself, sitting there doing my knitting as hard and cold and 
unsympathetic as if I had been made of stone. Then I said 
drily : 

‘ All this is very well, Mr. Arbuthnot, as far as it goes, and it 
goes just as far as your own imagination—no more. The prose 
into which all this poetry will wear down is simply this: Ernesta 
is a dear good girl for her class; very good indeed; but she is of 
her class and not an inch beyond it. She knows absolutely 
nothing, neither of woman’s work nor of books. She has not even 
an ordinary English child’s elementary knowledge. She can 
scarcely write her name, scarcely follow the service in her mass- 
book. She does not know what an island means, nor a continent, 
nor has she the smallest, the faintest knowledge of history. What 
will you do with such a wife in England ?’ 

‘Love her; reverence her; teach her; protect her; make her 
life blessed, and in her blessedness find my own,’ said my com- 
patriot, lifting his eyes to the stencilled ceiling with the eagles in 
the corners and the scroll in the middle. 

‘And she?’ I returned. ‘ Accustomed to an open-air life, to 
hard work in the fields, winter and summer alike, to simple living, 
simple surroundings, absence of all social restraints and of all 
society—what do you expect she will feel in London, with foes in 
place of the sun, and the four walls of a small house in Brompton 
for the mountains and the Pianura, the fields and fresh air of 
Zumaglia? It is to her death that you are taking her, and to her 
destruction as well as your own.’ 

‘Other men have married peasant girls and been happy in the 
idyllic life of innocence and nature, of beauty and love,’ said Mr. 
Arbuthnot, tossing back his hair. ‘ How many artists have married 
those luscious beauties of Capri!’ 
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‘ And lived there,’ I answered. ‘If you choose to give up all 
the hope, the intzllectual activity, the ambition of an English pro- 
fessional life, and establish yourself among the cows and goats of 
Zumaglia, with peasants for your sole companions, and a girl who 
works in the fields for your wife, well and good. That is your own 
affair. But to take Ernesta away will be fatal. It will be 
essentially murder; and when she dies, as she will, you will have 
been her murderer.’ 

My compatriot shuddered. One of those dainty creatures who 
are influenced by words more than by things, broad strong 
language was a horror to him; and he shrank far more from an 
expression than from the idea it represented. 

‘Horrible! Oh! too entirely dreadful!’ he said, clasping his 
hands together plaintively. 

‘It will be neither more nor less,’ I repeated stonily. ‘ Trans- 
plantation to such a girl as Ernesta means simply death.’ 

Tears came into his eyes. 

‘And I who would die for her!’ he said, again clasping his 
hands. 

I smiled in a cold-hearted, unbelieving way. 

‘You need not do that, Isaid. ‘ All that you have to do is 
to go away before more mischief has been done. Make the family 
a handsome present, put up your sketches, and take the train for 
Santhia. And at Santhiad go where the spirit directs you, but do not 
come back to Biella, nor to Andorno, nor least of all to Zumaglia. 

‘IT cannot!’ said Mr. Arbuthnot. ‘I cannot—for I love!’ 

‘I suppose you have a mother, Mr. Arbuthnot ?’ I then said. 
‘ Even artists, who are the chartered libertines of life, have mothers 
sometimes, and families—sisters and the like, whose pride and 
happiness are a little bound up in their painting relation. How 
will they like your peasant wife? Will they find her congenial 
to them 7’ 

‘My mother adores me!’ said Mr. Arbuthnot. 

‘So much the more reason why you should do nothing to vex 
her,’ I answered. 

‘ And she will adore my Ernesta—adore the angelic innocence 
of my sweet Italian flower.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ I saiddrily. ‘For my part I imagine she 
will be dreadfully bored by her ignorance and shocked by her want 
of lady-like nicefiess of habits. But you know best. Only I think 
that as a man of heart and honour, you ought to write to your 
mother before you speak to Ernesta.’ 

‘I will,’ said Mr. Arbuthnot. ‘All noble men pay homage 
and respect to their mothers.’ 
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‘Just so,’ I said. ‘And no honourable man makes a mésal- 
liance simply to please himself, no matter whether it is bad for 
the woman herself or disastrous to the family.’ 

On which we parted, and I was glad to have put off the evil 
day so far. Iam a believer in the doctrine of chances, and the 
wisdom of staving off present perils when possible. 

I was strangely justified in my faith, for the next day brought 
a hurried little note from my compatriot telling me that he had 
been summoned by telegram to his mother’s sick-bed, and was off 
from Eiella by the mid-day train. But he conjured me to keep his 
image alive in Ernesta’s heart and not to let her interest in him 
cool. He was resolved on his future. Cost what it might she 
should be his wife, even if he had to give up his own position in 
London and live a poetic and sweet vine-scented idyllic life at 
Zumaglia. He loved her; and the gods would be propitious. 

Now ;—did I do right or wrong? For three days I let Ernesta 
weep her will; and on the fourth I spoke. I told her that she was 
in love with this English Signore, and that it was just folly and 
madness and an impossibility however taken. I told her all that 
she would have had to bear had he ever asked her to become his 
wife ; and I painted English life in the blackest colours I could in 
any way reconcile to my conscience. I pictured poor Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, whom I had never seen, and who might for all I knew be an 
angel in human form, as a kind of gaoler doubled with an 
inquisitor ; and I specially dwelt on her want of belief in the saints 
and the blessed Madonna. I gave our unlucky climate no sun and 
credited it with eternal frosts and fogs. I gave our earth no fruits 
and passed over as a problem too difficult to attack how our people 
lived without polenta, chestnuts, goat’s cheese, or grapes. I told 
her of the Channel, and made a summer day’s crossing like an 
Atlantic storm, till her head went round only to hear me. I added 
days to the distance between her and her mother, from whom she 
had never been parted for more than an hour at a time since she 
was born, and I bade her look on her own people as already dead, 
for she would never see them again if ever she married a stranger 
and left Zumaglia for Engiand. I terrified and chilled her all 
round, till she flung herself on my neck weeping afresh, but say- 
ing with a kind of heart-broken gratitude that made me choke 
and feel a little doubtful : 

‘How glad I am the Signore did not ask me to be his sposa!’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered like a hypocrite. ‘It was indeed a mercy. 
But I do not think he ever seriously thought of it.’ 

‘No?’ said Ernesta simply. ‘Ido. He loved me, and I love 
him.’ 
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‘No, indeed; not so seriously as Serafino,’ I said, ignoring her 
own part of the confession. 

‘Oh, Serafino!’ cried Ernesta with untranslatable scorn and 
repugnance in her voice. 

‘He is to be your sposo,’ I said. ‘And he will make you 
happy.’ 

She bent her head. 

‘Perhaps: I must do as I am bid,’ she answered meekly. ‘La 
mamma and my brothers and Monsignore all wish it.’ 

* And I too,’ I said. 

‘ Pazienza!’ said Ernesta balf to herself; and then she made a 
little prayer still weeping, and crossed herself devoutly when she 
had finished. 

A few days after this I took my measures. Ernesta was occu- 
pied with the family ‘ bucato ’ or washing, and I had to take Luigi 
for my walking companion. We passed her on the road, bare- 
footed, in a short cotton petticoat, bending under a huge basket 
piled up with linen which had been all night in the lye and was 
now to be washed at the fountain. And this was to be the wife of 
that elegant bit of moral waxwork—-that delicate ssthetic popin- 
jay, my compatriot! The thing was too absurd all round—too 
full of destruction for each! It must never be. Love can die out 
by time and inanition, but an unsuitable marriage lasts for life ; 
and while it lasts it is the grave of all peace and happiness. No, 
it must not be. The thing must be cut down now and for ever. 

As I was sitting to rest on the very place where my compatriot 
had posed himself to take the first sketch of Ernesta and me, I 
asked Giovanni Battista in the most innocent way in the world, 
when Serafino and Ernesta were to be engaged? I should like it 
to be before I went away,I said, as I wished to make them a 
present. 

‘What will Signora give?’ asked Giovanni Battista, coming 
to the point with peasant-like bluntness, and with true Italian 

acuteness liking to know things as they are before acting on 
them. 

‘ One thousand franes,’ I said—her portion of the family funds 
was only two. 

He whistled. 

‘Per Bacco!’ he said, tossing his cap up into the air. ‘Our 
sister was born under a lucky star !” 

‘It will be a nice little addition to her portion,’ I said. 

‘She will be a queen!’ he answered. 

How it was all managed I do not know, but it was evidently 
not difficult, however distasteful. Trained to obedience as she had 
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been from the earliest days—holding her mother and brother and 
Monsignore as the natural and righteous arbiters of her destiny— 
knowing that she must marry to be safe and respectable, and that 
Serafino, the handsome young shoemaker, was the best she could 
have in the place—hopeless and terrified on the side of the great 
Signore, who had flashed like a meteor in her sky and then had 
gone for ever—Ernesta meekly accepted her fate ; and the next day 
came arm-in-arm with Serafino, closely guarded by mother and 
brothers, and was presented to me as his ‘ sposa’—publicly and 
irrevocably engaged. They were to be made man and wife in 
the early days of autumn. I kissed Ernesta, shook hands with 
Serafino and congratulated them all round; and then I told them— 
what of course they did not already know—that I would give 
Ernesta a thousand franes for my part of her dower. I felt I owed 
her this for having been the innocent first cause of her poor little 
love-trouble with my compatriot. They all expressed their grati- 
tude with becoming fluency and perfectly acted surprise ; but the 
girl looked at me pathetically, half in doubt, half in reproach, 
as if she read the secret motive of it all, and knew the whole play 
of the strings as well as I did myself. 

When it was all over I wrote to Mr. Arbuthnot and gave him 
the news, as a matter of course and as cause for congratulation 
on all sides. And I suggested his sending a present of as much 
value as he could afford as his contribution to the young people’s 
purse. 

In reply I got a letter which was a threnody, a requiem, a 
dirge. He was heart-broken, he said; his genius was dead; his 
joy was laid in the grave with his lost love; he wasa plant withered 
at the root; a soul shut out fromthe divine fount. He was 
everything, in short, which he was not. And he enclosed five 
pounds for his marriage-gift to the faithless girl who had so soon 
deserted and forgotten him. 

When I gave Ernesta the money—she happened to be alone 
with us when the postman came in—she put it in her breast. 

‘I will keep this,’ she said with a tender kind of reverence, 
‘and will tell no one I have it—not Serafino nor even la mamma. 
I will keep it for ever and they shall only find it when I die.’ 

‘No; buy something that will last for ever—a clock, a 
bureau, something useful and solid,’ I said with prosaic common- 
sense. 

But she shook her head. 

‘That would be to profane it,’ she said. ‘Now it is sacred.’ 

Years after this I went to Zumaglia again, and the first person 
I went to see was naturally my old friend Ernesta, I found her 
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just depositing her cestone full of hay before her own door. She 
was a changed woman. Thin, haggard, freckled into an uniform 
brown, withered, untidy, dirty, in rags, she was in every way 
deteriorated. She had had five children in as many years, and 
of her former grand beauty not a trace remained. She had gone 
down to the level of her class with a run, and all the possibilities 
of comparative refinement had died under the hard conditions of 
her daily life. But she was as sweet and gentle, as obedient and 
patient as ever, and Serafino loved her devotedly. He was perfectly 
satisfied with her as she was; wanted nothing better; and was the 
happiest and best husband in the world. Why not? He had no 
artistic perceptions, no «esthetic fads. All he wanted in his wife 
was sweetness to do his will, patience to bear his tempers, industry 
for the family living, and modesty not to give him cause for 
jealousy in the matter of rivals. Fr all the rest—he had no eyes 
to see that her beauty had gone, and he would rather she saved 
money by going in rags than spend it by being fine. And she—such 
as the girl had been so was the woman ; accepting her lot with 
; dutiful submission, and bearing its inevitable crosses with the 
( faithful courage of resignation. And her secret she kept closely 
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; concealed, and let no man know that she bore ever about with 
; her the body of a dead Love hidden away in her poor sore heart. 
. Before I left she raised her large dark hollow eyes to my face 
) and said: 
‘ And the Signore, your compatriot ?’ 
} ‘He is well,’ I said. 
) ‘ And the picture?’ 
| ‘Was bought by the Queen. It has made his fortune and his 
name.’ 


‘Then he is a great lord now ?’ 

‘Not a lord exactly ; but he is a great man.’ 

She paused, then looking down on the ground she asked : 

‘Is he married ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘he married three years ago; and has two 
children.’ 

‘ Ah, how I should like to see them! how I should like to see 
them!’ she said with sudden passion. ‘ May the blessed Madonra 
and all the saints protect him and them!’ 

Then she flung herself on my neck as in the old girlish days, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Had I done right or wrong ? 


E. LYNN LINTON 
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In times of war and tumult the player’s occupation goes. While 
real troubles abound there is little need for the simulated distresses 
of the scene. Now James the Second and now William of Orange 
had come to rule in Dublin; it had been a period of great excite- 
ment, bitter conflict, severe suffering. The bandsome theatre 
built in Orange Street in the year 1662 at the cost of two thousand 
pounds and more—a large sum in those times—had remained 
empty for some seasons. The doors were closed; the actors had 
vanished. Mr. Joseph Ashbury, an artist of distinction, held the 
patent, with the office of Master of the Revels in the Kingdom 
of Ireland; but he was without a company, there were no revels 
or revellers for him to control, nor had there existed for some time 
much inclination on the part of the public towards revelry of a 
theatrical sort. The Battle of the Boyne had now been fought, 
however ; James was safely back at Saint Germains, and William’s 
troopers garrisoning Dublin were at leisure. It was resolved to 
reopen the theatre with a performance by the officers of the Castle, 
with such professional assistance as they could obtain. ‘ Othello’ 
was the play chosen for representation. But one skilled actor was 
forthcoming: Mr. Ashbury, the patentee and manager, who had 
proved himself upon former occasions an acceptable Iago. The 
part of Othello was assigned, therefore, to an amateur, Mr. Robert 
Wilks, who was said to have had some practice in private perform- 
ances. He was known at the Castle as a clerk in the office of Mr. 
Secretary Southwell; he had held that position for some three 
years: he was well educated, intelligent, and he wrote a fine hand. 
For a term he had served with the army, forced thither by a 
certain Captain Bourk, records a biographer; but his duties 
appear to have been rather civil than military, and he was de- 
scribed as ‘clerk tothe camp.’ Great applause attended upon this 
performance of ‘Othello.’ It occurred in December 1691, as 
Hitchcock states in his History of the Irish Stage. But Hitchcock 
is often inaccurate; it was probably in the previous year. Of his 
own efforts Mr. Wilks said that they pleased all but himself. But 
he became an actor by profession almost from that date. 

Tke story of the early life of Robert Wilks has been told 
variously and always vaguely. The most likely account of him 
seems to be, that he was born at Rathfarnham near Dublin in the 
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year 1665, and that he came of a good English family formerly 
settled at Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. His grandfather, Judge 
Wilks, had raised a troop of horse at his own cost in aid of Charles 
the First. His great-uncle, Colonel Wilks, had fought gallantly 
for the Royal cause. But the fall of the king brought ruin upon 
his adherents. To avoid arrest and imprisonment, Edward Wilks, 
the father of Robert, took to flight, and, with his family and what 
remained to him of his fortune, found refuge inIreland. Through 
the influence of certain of his Irish friends he was appointed one 
of the Pursuivants to the Lord Lieutenant. In later years he was 
enabled to secure for his second son Robert his appointment in 
the Secretary’s office. Lodged in Dublin because of his official 
duties, the young man formed the acquaintance of one Richards, 
an actor of some ability both in tragedy and comedy, who had 
been a member of Sir William Davenant’s company in 1662, 
playing the ghost in ‘ Hamlet,’ Friar Lawrence in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and other parts, but described as ‘not overhappy in his 
personal appearance.’ The sister of Richards, however, had become 
the wife of Ashbury the patentee, and thus, until the complete 
closing of the theatre and the dispersion of the company, Richards 
had not lacked employment upon the stage in Orange Street. 
Young Wilks, helping Richards to learn his parts, had been wont 
to prompt him from the play-books, giving him his cues and de- 
livering portions of the dialogue. In this fashion Wilks received 
his first lessons in histrionic art. Richards applauded and en- 
couraged him; soon he was easily persuaded to appear before 
Ashbury the manager, and afford that authority a taste of his 
quality. Accordingly he assumed the part of the Colonel in 
Dryden’s ‘Spanish Friar’ in some private exhibition of that 
comedy. Ashbury fully confirmed his brother-in-law’s good 
opinion of the novice. 

Wilks became a member of Ashbury’s company, and appears to 
have remained with him for some two years ; no account has been 
preserved, however, of the young actor’s performances at this time. 
Nothing is known as to the parts he played or how he prospered 
in them. Hitchcock relates with an air of preciseness that on 
March 23, 1692, ‘ the day of proclaiming the end of the Irish War,’ 
Ashbury formally re-opened his theatre with a competent company 
of which Mr, Wilks was a member, ‘and continued performing for 
several seasons with the highest credit and profit.’ It is probable, 
however, that the re-opening of the theatre had taken place at an 
earlier date. There had been tranquillity in Dublin for some time, 
almost since the Battle of the Boyne, indeed, and the war may be 
said to have ended with the capitulation of Limerick in October, 
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1691. Upon the advice of his friend Richards, who supplied him 
with a letter of recommendation to the great Mr. Betterton, Wilks 
resolved to try his fortune in London. Betterton received the 
young man very kindly, and secured him an engagement at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, then under the management of 
Christopher Rich. His salary was to be but fifteen shillings per 
week, He might count himself more fortunate than Cibber, who 
had served the theatre for three-quarters of a year without reward 
before he was promoted to a weekly payment of ten shillings only. 
Half a year’s probation without pay was indeed the rule of the 
theatre in regard to the ’prentice players. But Cibber, as he 
relates, had ‘the assistance of food and raiment at his father’s 
house.” Wilks was required to subsist as best he could upon his 
fifteen shillings per week, while out of that small stipend it 
behoved him to pay ten shillings monthly that he might be taught 
to dance by a certain Mr. Harris, a dancing-master of reputa- 
tion. 

Cibber was some six years younger than Wilks, but Cibber’s 
connection with the Theatre Royal had commenced in 1690; it 
was in the winter after his own ‘ initiation,’ he tells us, thut Wilks 
joined the company. But Cibber is not wholly trustworthy when 
dealing with dates. It may have been in a later season that 
Wilks made his first appearance upon the London stage. Genest, 
as though despairing of exactness, places this event between 1690 
and 1695 without specifying the year. It is agreed, however, 
that Wilks’s earliest venture in London was in the small part of 
Lysippus in ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ when he was so overawed by 
the force and majesty of Betterton’s Melantius that he lost his 
self-possession and could scarcely speak. Betterton, observing his 
embarrassment, was careful to encourage him. ‘ Young man,’ 
said the veteran, ‘ this fear does not ill-become you. A horse that 
sets out at the strength of his speed will soon be jaded.’ Wilks, 
however, was not entrusted with any character more important 
than Lysippus; often, indeed, he was required to fill very inferior 
parts, and grew most impatient of the lowness of his condition. 
It was ‘much upon the same class with my own,’ writes Cibber ; 
‘ our parts were generally of an equal insignificancy.’” But Wilks 
owned personal advantages, to which Cibber could not pretend. 
Wilks was very handsome, symmetrical of figure and graceful of 
mien; whereas Cibber’s physical gifts were few indeed. He 
describes himself as possessing at this time ‘an insufficient voice, 
an unformed meagre person, with a dismal pale complexion.’ 
Moreover, there were special reasons for Mr. Wilks’s anxiety for 
advancement, His dancing lessons at Mr. Harris’s school had 
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been attended with an important result. He had often rendered 
assistance to his preceptor, it seems, possibly in lieu of payment 
for his lessons, and after he had been about a year in England, he 
fell in love with a fellow-pupil, a young gentlewoman, twenty years 
of age, Elizabeth Knapton, the youngest daughter of Ferdinando 
Knapton, the Town Clerk of Southampton, and Steward of the 
New Forest. Presently, her father consenting, Miss Knapton be- 
came the wife of Robert Wilks. Of this marriage were born two 
children, who predeceased their parents. An elder Miss Knapton 
was afterwards united to the popular actor Norris. 

Wilks now applied to his manager for an increase of salary, 
which in the general opinion he well deserved. But Christopher 
Rich was meanly parsimonious, we are told: he decided to reject 
the young man’s appeal. It was in vain that Betterton endea- 
voured to convince the manager of his imprudence in parting with 
an actor of so much promise. Wilks quitted Drury Lane, and 
committing his infant son to the guardianship of his fellow-actor 
Boxer, sailed for Ireland with his wife ; returning to the service of 
his old manager, Ashbury, upon a salary of 60/. per year, and a 
clear benefit : terms which were then judged to be very handsome 
indeed. For some years Wilks remained in Ireland, labouring 
hard to perfect himself in his profession. He was without a com- 
petitor, and was immediately, says Cibber, ‘ preferred to whatever 
parts his inclination led him.’ Among the characters he is known 
to have impersonated at this time, were Sir Frederick Frolic, 
Mr. Courtall, and Dorimant in Etherege’s comedies of ‘ The 
Comical Revenge,’ ‘She Would if She Could,’ and ‘The Man of 
Mode.’ It has been said that on the death of the celebrated actor 
Mountford, in December 1692, Wilks was fired with a desire to 
step into the vacant place, and foresaw that his own fortune was 
made as Mountford’s successor; but Hitchcock is likely to be 
correct when he states that it was upon the death of an admired 
young actor named Horden, killed in a brawl at the Rose Tavern, 
about 1698, that Wilks was invited back to London. The 
energetic but intemperate George Powell had succeeded as a 
matter of right to Mountford’s best characters; Wilks could 
scarcely have claimed them in 1692, for he had then afforded but 
little proof of his ability, and the superiority of Powell was quite 
unquestionable. It was probably not until 1699 that Wilks was 
re-engaged at Drury Lane. He was sent for by the managers, it 
may be not merely to replace Horden, but on account of the 
irregularities of Powell, to stimulate that player to worthier con- 
duct. He was engaged upon a salary equal to that enjoyed by 
Mr. Betterton: four pounds per week. Ashbury was very reluc- 
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tant to part with his leading actor, and endeavoured to keep him 
in Ireland by virtue of a warrant signed by the Duke of Ormond, 
the Lord Lieutenant. Wilks received from a friend timely 
warning of this arbitrary proceeding, however; he hastened to 
Howth, where a boat was waiting to convey him on board ship, and 
he journeyed safely to England. 

Wilks reappeared at Drury Lane as Palamede in Dryden’s 
‘Marriage 4 la Mode,’ the character sustained by Hart upon the 
first production of the comedy in 1672, ‘ Thesuccess of Wilks,’ a 
biographer writes, ‘ made him almost mad with joy.’ He delivered 
a prologue upon the occasion, specially written for him by George 
Farquhar, whose acquaintance he had formed in Dublin, and with 
whom he always maintained the most cordial and kindly relations. 
Powell had been at first disposed to regard the new-comer’s preten- 
sions with contempt ; but soon it was clear to Powell that he must 
look to his laurels: he had been wont to treat the managers 
almost as he pleased ; it behoved him to be more attentive to his 
duties ; a formidable rival had appeared upon the scene. It was 
not long before ‘such clashing candidates,’ as Cibber calls them, 
were at open war. The hot-headed Powell even sent Wilks a 
challenge. No violent encounter took place, however ; ‘ the next 
morning he was cool enough to let it end in favour of Wilks.’ 
But peace only endured for a season or two; in 1702 Powell left 
Drury Lane to appear at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre. He 
returned to the elder house in 1704; but by that time Wilks 
had completely established himself in the favour of the public, 
while Powell had become ‘a martyr to negligence :’ he quietly 
submitted to the supremacy of his rival, and drowned all disap- 
pointment in Nantes brandy. 

In Farquhar’s first comedy ‘ Love and a Bottle,’ Wilks did not 
take part ; but in ‘ The Constant Couple, or a Trip to the Jubilee,’ 
produced late in 1699, Farquhar’s second essay as a dramatist, 
Wilks’s success as Sir Harry Wildair was very great indeed. The 
author modestly ascribed the triumph obtained by his play to the 
kindness of the audience and the perfection of the acting. Drury 
Lane, he avowed, possessed an excellent and complete set of come- 
dians: ‘ Mr. Wilks’s performance has set him so far above competi- 
tion in the part of Wildair, that none can pretend to envy the 
praise due to his merit. That he made the part will appear from 
hence, that whenever the stage has the misfortune to lose him, Sir 
Harry Wildair may go to the Jubilee.’ The critics found fault 
with the comedy, but its success with the public was never in 
question, and it was allotted a long course of prosperity. Mrs. 
Centlivre wrote of it: ‘I believe Mr. Rich will own he got more 
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by the “Trip to the Jubilee” with all its irregularities than by the 
most uniform piece the stage could beast of ever since.’ From 
the success of Wilks and his brother-in-law the comedian Norris 
in this piece, they became identified with the parts they played, and 
were often publicly called Sir Harry Wildair and Jubilee Dicky ; 
Norris was even assigned this name in the playbills which an- 
nounced his performance of other characters. Wilks also appeared 
in 1699 as Agamemnon—Powell representing Achilles in the 
tragedy of ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,’ adapted by Boyer from the French 
of Racine. In the course of the next few seasons Wilks was to 
be the first representative of other of the leading characters in 
Farqnhar’s comedies: Young Mirabel in ‘ The Inconstant,’ the 
Elder Wouldbe in ‘The Twin Rivals, Captain Plume in ‘The 
Recruiting Officer” and Archer in the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem.’ 
Farquhar was the making of Wilks, it was said, but a lapse of 
some three years separated the production of ‘The Constant 
Couple,’ and the first performance of the ‘ Inconstant,’ and Wilks 
was not less successful in the comedies of other writers. Parts 
were found for him in all Sir Richard Steele’s plays; he was the 
original representative of Myrtle in ‘The Conscious Lovers,’ 
Campley in ‘The Funeral,’ Clerimont in ‘The Tender Husband,’ 
and Young Bookwit in ‘ The Lying Lover,’ and he was entrusted 
with the delivery of the prologues to these works. In Cibber’s 
comedies of * Love Makes a Man,’ ‘ The Careless Husband,’ ‘ The 
Double Gallant, and ‘The Lady’s Last Stake,’ Wilks was the 
first to play Carlos, Sir Charles Easy, Careless, and Lord Wrong- 
love ; he was the first Don Pedro in Vanbrugh’s ‘ False Friend,’ 
the first Don Felix, Sir George Airey, and Lord Townley. He 
was the hero indeed of innumerable comedies of which even the 
names are now unknown to all but the students of stage history. 
The dramatists of his time seem to have been eager to secure the 
services of Mr. Wilks in aid of their works, to provide parts suited 
to his genius. He was accepted as a perfect representative of the 
fine gentlemen of the days of Queen Anne; he was a courtly 
stately personage, magnificent of aspect, with a profuse Ramilies 
peruke crowning and flowing about his shoulders, his coat of 
velvet richly edged with gold, his waistcoat of embroidered satin, 
his hose of silk with embossed ‘clocks,’ his shoes of Spanish 
leather with high red heels, his ample cravat and deep wide ruffles 
of rich Mechlin lace. Kneller was wont to paint such figures, 
and the handsome actor arrayed in his grandest had been a 
worthy subject for Sir Godfrey’s brush. But while famed for 
being so genteelly elegant in his fancy of dress for the stage, 
that he was often followed in the fashions he had adopted, in 
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private life his tastes in this respect were simple enough : it is related 
of him that ‘in the street his plainness of habit was remarkable.’ 
Players of a later date imitated him in certain of his habits of 
action upon the stage, especially, it is said, his ‘ peculiar custom 
of pulling down his ruffles, and rolling his stockings.’ A critic, 
describing the actor in 1729, wrote: ‘Whatever he did upon the 
stage, let it be ever so trifling, whether it consisted in putting on 
his gloves or taking out his watch, lolling on his cane, or taking 
snuff, every movement was marked with such an ease of breeding 
and manner, everything told so strongly the involuntary motion 
of a gentleman, that it was impossible to consider the character he 
represented in any other light than that of reality. But what was 
still more surprising, that person who could thus delight an 
audience from the gaiety and sprightliness of his manner, I met 
the next day in the street hobbling to a hackney coach, seemingly 
so enfeebled by age and infirmities that I could scarcely believe 
him to be the same man.’ 

But Wilks was not only a light comedian, prospering in the 
fine gentlemen, the fops and gallants of the theatre; he succeeded 
also in what the actors call ‘juvenile tragedy,’ and he aspired 
ever to the most exalted parts in the dramatic repertory. He was 
often required to appear as Hamlet upon the opening nights of 
the season at Drury Lane; and apparently his performance satisfied 
the supporters of that establishment. It was complained of him 
that he could not stand still. Garrick was charged in later times 
with a like error; and Addison and Cibber, comparing him dis- 
advantageously with his great predecessors in the part, censured 
his rude and vociferous method of addressing the Ghost. Wilks 
modestly replied that Mr. Betterton and Mr. Booth could always 
act as they pleased ; but for his own poor part he must be content 
to do as well as he could. Davies said that Wilks was sometimes 
inclined ‘ to strike the syllables with too much ardour, and in the 
judicious ear create something like dissonance rather than harmony; 
but this was not usual with him.’ The natural warmth of his dis- 
position, it was said, enabled him to feel with energy and express 
with vehemence the various passions he was required to represent. 
In the scene with Ophelia he ‘ retained enough of disguised mad- 
ness; but, at the same time, preserved the feelings of a lover and 
the delicacy of the gentleman. In the closet scene, Davies con- 
tinues, ‘ his action was indeed a happy mixture of warm indigna- 
tion, tempered with the most affecting tenderness; his whole 
deportment was princely and graceful; when he presented the 
pictures, the reproaches his animation produced were guarded with 
filial reluctance ; and when he came to that pathetic expostulation 
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“ Mother, for love of grace!” there was something in his manner 
inexpressibly gentle and powerfully persuasive.’ His performance 
of the Prince of Wales in ‘ Henry IV.’ was pronounced ‘one of the 
most perfect exhibitions on the stage.’ Other of his Shakespearian 
characters were: Mark Antony, Macduff, Edgar, Henry VI. (in 
Cibber’s edition of ‘ Richard III.’), Ferdinand, Troilus, Cassio, 
Orlando, and Buckingham in ‘ Henry VIII.;’ and he was wont to 
undertake such tragic parts as Jaffier in ‘Venice Preserved ;’ 
Altamont in ‘The Fair Penitent ;’ Amintor in ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy ;’ Castalio in ‘The Orphan ;’ Carlos in ‘ The Revenge <’ 
Dumont and Hastings in ‘Jane Shore;’ Jason in ‘ Medea,’ &c. 
No doubt his best successes were obtained in comedy—here he 
long remained without a rival; ‘yet,’ as Cibber writes, ‘ when he 
acted tragedy, in sorrow, tenderness, and resignation, he seemed 
pathetically to feel, look, and express the character.’ Steele in 
‘The Tatler,’ soon after Wilks had played Hamlet for the first 
time, applauded him as ‘a perfect actor and the first of the 
present stage.’ As Steele wrote, ‘to beseech gracefully, to ap- 
proach respectfully, to pity, to mourn, to love, are the places 
wherein Wilks may be made to shine with the utmost beauty.’ 
Of his pathos as Macduff the ‘Tatler wrote, ‘ there is no resisting 
a sorrow which seems to have cast about for all the reasons possible 
for its consolation but has no resource.’ 

The production of Addison’s ‘ Cato’ in 1713 was viewed on all 
sides as a most memorable event in theatrical history. Various 
arts had been employed to stimulate public interest in a tragedy 
written, as Cibber says, upon ‘ Whig principles,’ but which the Tories 
of the time declined to accept as the least reflection upon their 
administration. To Wilks was assigned the part of Young Juba, 
the Numidian prince, while his old rival George Powell appeared 
as Portius. Steele packed the house to secure the triumph of his 
friend’s play ; while the anxious author throughout the perform- 
ance, *‘ with restless and unappeasable solicitude,’ wandered behind 
the scenes. The whole nation, as Johnson relates, was at that 
time ‘on fire with faction,’ but the hostile parties combined to 
effect the triumph of the play. Supported by ‘the emulation of 
factious praise,’ ‘Cato’ was enthusiastically received ; the Whigs, 
as we are told, applauding every line in which Liberty was men- 
tioned, as a satire on the Tories; while the Tories ‘ echoed every 
clap to show that the satire was not felt.’ The tragedy was re- 
peated night after night for a longer time than had been allowed 
to any previous play. Addison declined to share in the profits of 
the production, so that the managers, after a liberal outlay for the 
decoration of the play, had some four thousand pounds to divide 
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amongst them. Wilks, Dogget and Cibber were at this time the 
patentees of the theatre. During the rule of Christopher Rich, 
Wilks had been appointed stage manager, at a salary of fifty 
shillings per week in addition to his ordinary rewards as an actor. 
His annual benefit had usually produced him some 130/. But his 
entire income had not exceeded 300/. a year. During the seasons 
of 1706-1707, 1707-1708 and 1709-1710, Wilks had appeared at 
the large theatre in the Haymarket, otherwise throughout his career, 
which closedin 1732, his services had been continuously devoted to 
Drury Lane. In 1711 he revisited Dublin to receive a rapturous 
welcome from his old friends in that city and to play Sir Harry 
Wildair for nineteen successive nights to crowded audiences on the 
stage which had known his earliest essay as an actor. 

Between Wilks and Cibber little cordiality existed. It has 
been stated, indeed, that both Dogget and Cibber had good reason 
to complain of the angry temper and impetuous bearing of their 
partner, and that Dogget ultimately withdrew altogether from 
the management simply because of the ‘ painful behaviour’ of 
Wilks. But Dogget’s own temper was defective enough; as 
Cibber describes him, ‘he was so immovable in his opinion of 
whatever he thought was right or wrong that he could never be 
easy under any kind of theatrical government,’ while he had for 
some years remained unemployed in any theatre, ‘from his not 
being able to bear, in common with others, the disagreeable 
accidents that in such societies are unavoidable. But Wilks as 
a manager was essentially a reformer. He was opposed by his 
partners because, while they grudged niggardly every necessary 
expense, he advocated a liberal outlay for the decoration of plays, 
and ‘ took pleasure in dressing every character as it ought to be, 
and furnishing such other theatrical ornaments as the dramatic 
piece required.’ By the members of the company he was greatly 
respected, whereas Cibber and Dogget were held in little esteem. 
Davies asks, ‘ What could this man of sobriety and habitual regu- 
larity do with such partners as a gamester and a hunter after 
stocks? Cibber and Dogget wanted not abilities to go through 
the various business of the theatre ; but their inclinations carried 
them to their two dear Dulcineas, pleasure and profit.’ Cibber was 
of a profligate disposition, ‘as intent upon gaming and all manner 
of pleasure as Dogget could be in trafficking with the fund:.’ In 
the affairs of the theatre Dogget interfered little except to adjust 
his own parts in plays and to attend at the treasury for his share 
of the profits; ‘no stockbroker was busier at the Exchange to 
take advantage of the rise and fall of stocks than Dogget.’ Cibber, 
having lost his last shilling at hazard or cards, would arrive at the 
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theatre humming operatic airs, would go through his parts upon 
the stage with shameful negligence, drawling out his words and 
taking snuff very deliberately, while he strutted to the promp- 
ter’s box and asked *‘ What’s next?’ But Wilks, profiting by the 
apprenticeship he had served to his old manager the admirable 
Ashbury, had acquired ‘a love for order, decency and strict regu- 
larity in the business of the scene.’ Under his direction ‘the 
stage gained new life, writes a biographer. He purged the green- 
rooms of all impropriety, so that they could be compared with ‘ the 
most elegant drawing-rooms of the prime quality.’ ‘No idle fops 
or empty coxcombs ever showed their monkey tricks there,’ or if 
they chanced to obtain admission they were promptly ‘ awed into 
respect.’ It was due to Mr. Wilks’s example and exertions that 
in his time the status of the player, which had long been low enough, 
steadiiy rose. ‘ Even persons of the first rank and taste of both 
sexes, it is recorded, ‘ would often mix with the performers without 
any stain to their honour or understanding.’ Wilks indeed carried 
his love of his art almost to a passion; it was to him all in all. 
Cibber reproaches him that he had ‘no joy in life beyond his 
being distinguished on the stage,’ and that he was needlessly 
ambitious of being incessantly employed as an actor; while, in his 
turn, Wilks complained of the apathy and negligence of his partners, 
which left upon his shoulders the whole burden of managerial cares. 
In recognition of his right to some higher consideration for his 
labours, he was allowed a separate payment of fifty pounds a year 
for writing the daily playbills for the printer. 

Wilks was generous and benevolent; ‘his purse,’ writes Chet- 
wood, ‘ was ever open to proper objects of charity.’ He was ‘ ever 
the first proposer in any joint charity from the theatrical stock,’ 
sometimes to the grave discontent of his less liberal colleagues. 
In his Life of Savage, Johnson describes Wilks as ‘one of 
those to whom calamity seldom complained without relief.’ 
Savage found himself abandoned by fortune and without any other 
friend than Mr. Wilks, who ‘naturally took an unfortunate wit 
into his protection, and not only assisted him in any casual distresses 
but continued an equal and steady kindness to the time of his 
death.’ It was with his applause of Wilks that Johnson contrived 
to combine his well-known attack upon the theatrical profession. 
Wilks, he said, whatever were his abilities or skill as an actor, 
deserved at least to be remembered for his virtues, not often to be 
found in the world, and perhaps less often in his profession than in 
others. ‘To be humane, generous and candid is a very high 
degree of merit in any case; but those qualities deserve still 
greater praise when they are found in that condition which makes 
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almost every other man, for whatever reason, contemptuous, in- 
solent, petulant, selfish and brutal.’ 

Leigh Hunt, usually the most amiable of critics, has somewhat 
impeached the integrity of Wilks’s character and thrown suspicion 
upon his benevolence. Thus Hunt describes him as vehement, 
jealous, and fond of power, and judges his conduct to be ‘ doubtful’ 
in relation to the children bequeathed to his charge by his dying 
friend Farquhar. ‘In short, we like not his looks in this matter, 
nor even his supercilious looks in his portraits,’ writes Hunt, wko 
further reproaches the actor for depriving the inoffensive Harry 
Carey of the liberty of the scenes because he had with others made 
merry with Cibber in a song on his being appointed poet-laureate. 
Wilks had expressed surprise at Carey’s impertinence ‘to a man of 
such great merit,’ that is to say, as Hunt states the case, ‘to 
a presumptuous brother actor and a ridiculous laureate.’ It is 
admitted that Cibber had merit, ‘ but not greater,’ writes Hunt, 
‘than the naive author and composer thus impertinently re- 
buked ; nor was he so good and kind a man.’ Now, Wilks had no 
great love for Cibber, but between Cibber and Carey in their own 
time there was clearly no comparison. As laureate Cibber might 
write absurdly, nevertheless he was an admirable actor and the 
author of several most successful comedies ; whereas Carey, in 1731, 
when Cibber obtained the laureateship, was only famous as the 
author of two farces. Moreover Cibber was Wilks’s partner in the 
patent, and Wilks might well hold that a young writer who en- 
joyed the privilege of free admission to the theatre should refrain 
from ridiculing or lampooning its managers. That Wilks neglected 
the children committed to his care by Farquhar is hardly to be 
believed. In the brief preface to Farquhar’s death-bed comedy 
‘The Beaux’ Stratagem,’ he ascribed its success chiefly to ‘the 
friendly and indefatigable care of Mr. Wilks.’ ‘Dear Bob,’ he 
wrote to the actor, ‘[ have not anything to leave thee to per- 
petuate my memory but two helpless girls. Look upon them 
sometimes and think of him that was to the last moment of his 
life thine, GEorcr Farqunar.’ The two men had been the closest 
of friends during many years. Farquhar had married in 1703; 
his death occurred in 1707, so that his children must have been 
of a very tender age. Through the instrumentality of Wilks a 
performance took place at Drury Lane in May 1708 for the benefit 
of Farquhar’s widow and daughters, when the ‘Constant Couple’ 
was presented, with Wilks, of course, in his original character 
of Sir Harry Wildair. A small pension was obtained for the 
children, and this, in 1719, was made payable to Wilks on their 
behalf; clearly at that date he was interested in their welfare. 
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Their names were Anne Marguerite and Mary, and it has been said 
that they were apprenticed to mantua-makers. This may seem an 
unworthy employment for them, but it must be remembered that 
in Queen Anne’s time an author had little social position to boast 
of, and that his portionless orphan daughters could not hope to be 
classed as gentlewomen ; it behoved them to earn their livelihood 
by following some useful calling. Probably while Wilks lived’ 
they lacked for nothing; but he was too liberal to be rich ; he had 
been always, indeed, extravagantly benevolent; he had many calls 
upon him, a host of relations insisting upon their claims for 
assistance at his hands. Upon his death, after a month’s illness, 
on August 27, 1732, he had little to leave his wife beyond the 
value of his share in the Drury Lane patent. Indeed, in the 
‘London Magazine’ for the following December may be found a 
statement that the case of Mrs. Wilks deserved the consideration 
of the public, ‘the numane temper and universal benevolence of 
her late husband’ having left her very insufficiently provided for. 
That Farquhar’s widow died in indigent circumstances is hardly 
to be made the subject of a charge against Wilks. The date of 
her death is not known; she may have outlived her husband’s 
friend ; or her unhappy condition may be otherwise accounted for 
without blame tohim. The actor has also been accused of certain 
profligacy in the method of his private life. Wilks’s morality was, 
perhaps, not very much superior to the morality of his epoch, and 
he who appeared so admirably upon the stage as a town gallant may 
have been tempted to sustain that character when away from the 
theatre. But the scandalous stories of this sort told to his dis- 
credit were often too scurrilous for discussion; it was a libellous 
age, the satirists wrote with their pens dipped in the mire, and 
like fables were narrated of every eminent man of the period. 
It is preferable to credit the records of his many virtues, his 
exemplary life and his resigned death contained in the memoir of 
him published in 1733 under the auspices of his widow and her 
daughter by an earlier union. Of Wilks’s own children (eleven in 
all had been born to him) none survived him. He was twice 
married. His first wife, the Elizabeth Knapton he had first en- 
countered at Mr. Harris’s dancing school, died in 1714 in the 
forty-second year of her age, and was buried in the parish church 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, a handsome monument being erected 
to her memory with an inscription by her husband testifying to her 
many excellent qualities. In the following year Wilks took to 
wife Mary, the daughter of John Browne, gun-founder to King 
Charles II., and the widow of Charles Fell, Esq. of Swarthmore in 
Lancashire. The lady was the mother of five children by her first 
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husband ; her son, Charles Fell, married in 1723 the granddaughter 
of the famous William Penn, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Fell brought 
his young wife to England, and in the same church of St. Paul’s 
she renounced Quakerism and was baptised a member of the 
Church of England, Mr. and Mrs. Wilks appearing at the font 
as her sponsors and sureties, and naming her Gulielma Maria. 

On October 4, 1732, at one o'clock in the morning, the remains 
of Robert Wilks were brought from his house in Bow Street for 
interment in the parish church beside the grave of his first wife. 
Certain of the players of Drury Lane, among them Cibber and 
his son Theophilus, attended as pall-bearers and mourners. ‘ His 
funeral obsequies were performed with great decency,’ it is related ; 
the gentlemen of the King’s Chapel, ‘out of the most sincere 
respect to his memory,’ being present to perform an appropriate 
anthem. Perhaps this tribute also recognised the favour in which 
the departed player had been held by royalty. Upon a particular 
occasion he had been honoured with a special summons to St. 
James’s Palace that he might read the dolorous tragedy of 
‘George Barnwell’ to Caroline, the Queen Consort of King 
George II. 

Wilks’s repertory consisted of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty characters. Of more than seventy of these he was the first 


representative. 
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A Blowpipe. 
I. 


Tuis instrument—we call it a sumpit or sumpitan—was given me 
by Apilagi, Orang Kayah of a Sakarran colony, established on the 
banks of the Rejang, in Sarawak. It is eight feet in length, made 
of some heavy wood. The diameter of the bore is one third of an 
inch, pierced with the utmost exactitude; if there were any 
irregularity, the arrow would not fly straight. That arrow is the 
thorn of a sago palm, half a foot long or so, naturally pointed, very 
hard and very light. An inch-long tube of pith, beautifully 
fashioned, encircles the thick end; it needs to be compressed, 
rolled between finger and thumb, to fit the hole. Supporting the 
blowpipe in one’s left hand outstretched—if one be strong enough 
—-and balancing it between the first and second fingers of the 
right, which lie across one’s mouth, any man may puff the tiny 
dart some twenty yards, when in three or four trials he has caught 
the knack. At ten yards’ distance, I myself can pierce an ordinary 
French novel through half its thickness of leaves. The killing 
range of a practised warrior is forty to fifty yards; that is to say, 
the arrow will not penetrate hide or feathers or clothes at a much 
greater distance, though it may be blown, by an expert, eighty 
yards, and by chance may kill. For the tip is rolled in deadly 
poison, like dry wax now, and harmless, but resembling glue when 
fresh. 

I said to the chief at once, ‘ This is Kayan make! How did 
you get it?’ For at the further end of the long shaft is affixed, 
upon the upper surface, an iron sight, and on the lower a very 
broad, flat spear, neatly and elegantly fixed with plaited rattans. 
A groove runs down the middle of the blade, on one side of which 
the metal is bent concave, on the other convex. So the Kavans 
make their swords. But no special advantage is gained by forging 
a spear-head thus, and it must have been done by habit and imita- 
tion. All the upper surface is handsomely engraved, in characters 
that resemble Arabic at a distance. 

Apilagi answered, ‘It is not Kayan. It is Kennowit!’ and 
changed the conversation. 

I was travelling with the present Rajah of Sarawak, at that 
time styled the Tuan Mudah. One of his objects in this tour was 
an enquiry into the grievances alleged by the Kennowit tribe, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this part; if ethnological readers sneer at 
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my ignorance in describing the Kennowits as aboriginal, I would 
observe that the word is used in a conventional sense. ‘These 
very ugly savages declared their life unbearable for the encroach- 
ment and oppression of the Dyaks, of whom Apilagi’s clan was 
stated to be most offensive. The Tuan Mudah went to investi- 
gate. At dawn that day we started from Kennowit fort in a war- 
prau of that people, seventy feet long—I measured it—curved high 
at bows and stern, adorned with carvings, the rudeness of which 
could not be regretted, since their design was objectionable. An 
awning of mats covered the whole length. We sat in the middle, 
with twenty paddlers before and behind, one in the bows and one 
in the stern beyond the shadow. ‘The many-coloured jackets, 
sarongs, and head-handkerchiefs of our boatmen, arrayed in their 
best to do the heir-apparent honour, formed a brilliant avenue. 
Going up the river, we stopped at many landing-places, where a 
little knot of chiefs were waiting, their handsome dresses sheeny 
with cloth of gold, their head-handkerchiefs sparkling with gold 
lace, stood out against the shadow of the jungle. They came on 
board, salaamed, covering their eyes, and sat between the rows of 
boatmen. It was a charming picture. 

Pleasant also was our reception at Mangis Malita, the delin- 
quent.village—-we call a village a ‘house’ in Borneo, since all 
native communities, except the Malay, dwell under one roof, what- 
ever the number of families. These Sakarran emigrants are fine 
fellows ; tall for their race, strongly but gracefully built, of frank, 
smiling expression. They turned out in orange and crimson 
breech-cloths, with unsewn sarongs of the brightest hue thrown 
loosely over their shoulders. Their arms were gauntleted in 
brass-wire, furbished like gold for this occasion. From their ears 
depended by brass chains every kind of ornament, interspersed 
with bells that tinkled at each motion. The women had not 
such variety of fine things. Their costume was a short petticoat 
of dusky tone, their household weaving. From beneath the bosom 
to the waist they were cuirassed in coils of brazen wire. The 
chief’s daughter, Tipong, and a few more, had strings of golden 
bells above the hip. Nearly all the younger women were good- 
looking, some quite pretty, and every one had a graceful figure. 
It must be added, nevertheless, that travel in that region had ac- 
customed us to depilated eyebrows and teeth as black as polished 
ebony. That man is not fitted to enjoy strange scenes who cannot 
reconcile himself to an outlandish fashion. 

I am afraid that the Tuan Mudah got little satisfaction for 
his journey to Mangis Malita. The Sakarrans set us in the place 
of honour, and squatted round with a smiling cordiality most 
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pleasing to observe. But in reply to the Kennowit accusations 
—we had brought hither some of the chiefs—they only laughed 
quite respectfully, but inconclusively. Apilagi observed, ‘We 
don’t hurt them, your Highness! If the Kennowits have lost a 
head by my people, let them state their case. But I can’t prevent 
our boys stealing their fruit!’ 

‘My people cleared such and sucha hill for sowing,’ a Kennowit 
chief replied, ‘and your son, Merimgai, drove them away when 
the labour was finished. It is our paddy you eat, Orang Kaya.’ 

Merimgai answered for himself. ‘So these painted people lie 
to you, Tuan !’—the Kennowits are tatooed, and Malays and Dyaks 
scorn them for the practice. ‘I had begun to clear that hill, when 
the chief yonder objected, and I drew off my people. Is not that 
true ?’ 

‘It is true, but—— 

‘I began in another place. But the Kennowits did nothing— 
they were not strong enough. My young men perceived that they 
had been made fools of; so they returned and did the work, and 
planted the paddy and reaped it. Did we not plant the paddy ?’ 

‘Yes, but , 

‘Now your Highness sees how they lie! It was my own crop I 
sold to the Orang Kaya, which he eats.’ 

So the wrangle went on, good-humouredly contemptuous on 
the part of the Sakarrans. An abstruse system of agricultural 
usages was appealed to by either side. Skilful and experienced as 
is the Tuan Mudah, he found it difficult to speak decisively upon 
the points at issue. Common sense declared that the Dyaks 
probably were in the wrong, but their plea that no case of violence 
could be urged against them had much weight. The Kennowits 
are treacherous and false. Only two years before, they had mur- 
dered their resident magistrates, Messrs. Fox and Steel, under a 
shameful breach of faith. It was unlikely, prima facie, that if 
the Dyaks oppressed them so sore, no case of assault and battery 
should have arisen, and quite possible that they were lying through- 
out. In the end, the Tuan Mudah sternly warned the Sakarrans 
that their doings would be observed henceforward. They became 
grave for a moment, but when the palaver broke up, their high 
spirits and kindly enthusiasm beamed out again. 

We went to see the jars, of which this village had an unusual 
collection. The sacred objects were stored in a little hut by them- 
selves. Had there been room for a digression, I should have liked 
to say something about these jars, of an attack once made by the 
Kennowits to obtain possession of them, and of their several virtues. 
Perhaps the opportunity will occur at another time. In a corner 
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of the hut stood this sumpitan. The blowpipe is not generally 
used by Dyaks. They can manufacture neither instrument nor 
poison. Those they possess are obtained either from Kennowits, 
Kayans, or, more rarely, from Pakatans; a race very savage and 
very interesting, of which, unfortunately, I never met a specimen. 
Wild as they are, ignorant of all other arts, they fashion a blow- 
pipe so elegantly and so accurately that civilised craftsmen could 
not improve upon its model. Observing the attention I paid to 
this sumpit, Apilagi gave it me. 

I remarked to the Tuan Mudah as we returned, that he was 
fortunate to have in charge such pleasant subjects ; in those days 
his Highness was Resident of the Sakarran district, whence 
our friends of Mangis Malita had come. The Tuan Mudah sym- 
pathised with my feeling, under reservation. 

‘ They have all the virtues,’ he said, ‘which they consciously 
gave you to credit, and others beside. But recollect that an English- 
man and a Dyak regards things from a different point of view.’ 

Another object of our journey to that part of the Rajah’s 
dominion was to make formal peace with the Kayans, an inland 
race, by very far the most powerful of Borneo, allied in blood and 
friendship with the Kennowits. They had never entertained 
goodwill towards the English Rajah, who had effectually stopped 
their forays on this side. After the murder of Fox and Steel, 
alluded to, and the suppression of the Kennowit revolt, two of the 
actual assassins fled into the Kayan country. Their extradition 
was refused. On this account, and on others besides, the Rajah of 
Sarawak invaded their territory. His army under white leaders 
forced the cataracts and the unpeopled jungle which had hitherto 
turned back every enemy. The Kayans were defeated. They 
gave up the surviving murderer, who was executed, and they 
expressed their desire for a lasting peace. 

Kennowit was named as the spot for the performance of those 
odd ceremonies which ratify a Kayan treaty. Thither the Tuan 
Mudah repaired, at the time appointed, as representative of the 
Rajah. But no plenipotentiaries met him from the other side. 
The failure was disappointing, but not unexpected. Vague 
rumours circulated of a disquieting sort. It was whispered that 
the Kayan embassy sent heralds in advance, who had been way- 
laid and murdered ; therefore it returned, suspecting treachery. I 
do not know what the Tuan Mudah thought about it, what he 
knew, or what he did ;—-men who govern Orientals early learn to 
hold their tongues. 

We left Kennowit—his Highness for his residence at Sakarran, 
I to skirmish aimlessly, but very pleasantly, among the out- 
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stations. I found a hearty welcome at each native village, and 
agreeable savages; but none who struck me as so nice in every 
way as the smiling, manly warriors, the pretty girls, of Mangis 
Malita. After some weeks or months, I do not recollect, my 
devious travels brought me back to Kuching, thecapital. Calling 
at the fort next day, I recognised Apilagi, playing with a bear, 
that ran at me open-mouthed, growling and grimacing horribly. 
But Mr. Crookshank’s bear and I had been intimate, and his 
demonstrations signified only fun; all the same, I knew enough of 
bears to feel satisfaction in remarking that Apilagi, that staunch 
friend, kept firm hold of his chain. After warm, but unintelli- 
gible greetings to bear and man, I passed intothe fort. Mr. Crook- 
shank explained Apilagi’s presence. Kayan messengers had 
arrived at Sakarran, travelling by another route, who declared 
that the men of Mangis Malita had attacked the former deputa- 
tion. Ten Kayan heads had been taken. Justice was demanded, 
and the indication of another spot where the ceremonies of peace 
might be performed. 

Two men of the party attacked accompanied the messengers. 
They accused the sons of the Mangis Malita chieftain, Lagi 
and Merimgai; but it proved that they knew neither of these 
young men by sight. ‘ Everyone said they were present!’ This 
did not go far as evidence, but that the Kayans had been murdered 
there could be no doubt at all, and various facts put forward gave 
reason to suspect that some warriors of Mangis Malita were con- 
cerned in the affair. Apilagi and his sons received an order to 
present themselves at the capital. They betrayed no alarm, and 
only just so much surprise as was natural. Arrived at Kuching, 
in a gunboat, they were confronted with the accusers, who in- 
stantly identified Lagi and Merimgai. 

They confessed offhand, as Dyaks nearly always will, if guilty. 
Apilagi had known nothing of the affair until his sons’ return, on 
the very morning of our visit. The young men engaged had left 
their homes on the pretence of hunting or seeking jungle produce. 
They lay in wait for the Kayan embassy at Tanah Lidah, sixty 
miles or so above Kennowit. It was fortunately preceded by a 
strong force of scouts and heralds, whom the Sakarrans attacked. 
The fight was desperate. Two praus with ten corpses on board 
remained in the hands of the assailants, when the main body of 
Kayans fled; but upon counting their numbers, the victorious 
party found their own loss to be thirteen. To Dyak notions this 
was a terrible defeat. In misery and confusion they returned, 
reaching home at daybreak. Whilst the old chief and his tuahs 
sat horrorstruck, whilst the widows and relations of the fallen 
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indulged the first outbreak of their grief, a messenger arrived 
announcing our approach. Instantly tears were dried, sobs re- 
pressed perforce. Women howling and dishevelled postponed 
their demonstrations, washed, arrayed themselves in gala costume, 
wreathed their lips in ‘smiles. Family affection is very deep 
amongst this people. They are certainly not hypocritical by 
character. But with aching hearts, with nerves a-quiver, these 
Dyaks, men, women, and children, gave us a hearty, cheerful wel- 
come. Not one failed; not one lost self-possession. When we 
had gone out of sight, doubtless the wailings were renewed with 
all sincerity. 

But these same people who could practise such deception con- 
fessed their guilt without subterfuge as soon as challenged. The 
Dyak who will acta lie will not violate the truth one jot in words. 
So thoroughly is this known to officers of Rajah Brooke that they 
receive a prisoner's statement almost unquestioned. If he have 
explanations or counter-charges, if he exonerate one comrade or 
accuse another, conclusive evidence is needed to satisfy an experi- 
enced judge that the prisoner has not spoken truth, so far as he 
knows it. 

Upon his sons’ declaration, therefore, Apilagi was released from 
prison, and suffered to roam the fort at will. When I speak of 
prison, it is not to be understood that the young men were shut 
up. That would bea punishment too terrible. They lived under 
a shed in a small courtyard set apart for criminals awaiting trial. 

The case came before His Highness, Mr. Crookshank, Resident 
of Kuching, and the Datus Patinggii, Bandar, and Tomanggong, a 
full court for this grave business. The Rajah sat in an armchair 
behind the table, dressed in black alpaca jacket with gold buttons, 
white trousers, and sword. The wooden firmness of his jaw was re- 
lieved by no twitch of kindly humour: the shadeless eyes had no 
smiles. Forty years of life had he devoted to the repression of 
such outrages as these young men had committed. They had no 
such excuse as their elders could plead, and no mercy to expect. 

Upon the Rajah’s right hand sat Mr. Crookshank ; on either 
side of these two the Datus, hereditary native chiefs, in the 
handsome costume of their rank—turbans of Damascus cloth beau- 
tifully worked with yellow silk, striped silken shirt (bajo), with 
gold buttons, waist-cloth and petticoat (sarong) glistening with 
gold, white trousers, and sandals. Gravely and intelligently they 
heard the evidence, making shrewd remarks—with a courteous 
bow to His Highness. A bench more dignified, and more compe- 
tent to judge the cases brought before it, does not exist in Christ- 
endom. 
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There was really no defence. With quite singular ingenuous- 
ness, the accused assisted the prosecution. I reduce their state- 
ment to a narrative. 

At the close of the harvest, Merimgai went to look for swallows’ 
nests with two comrades. At that idle time of the year, the men 
of a Dyak village generally betake themselves to the woods, and 
seek jungle products; gutta percha, or camphor, or damar, or wax 
—a thousand articles of merchandise. The off-chance of securing 
a head was still valued at that time, though they dared no longer 
accept the public applause due tothat trophy. Merimgai reached 
Tingjiran, where nests are found, in safety, but starving. When 
going on their expeditions, Dyaks oniy take a little salt wrapped 
in their waist clothes, trusting to find game upon the way, or cab- 
bage palms, or edible fern. In the last resource, they eat an oily 
earth. Tingjiran is a lofty cliff undermined with caves. All the 
foundations of the rock are hollowed out, leaving enormous pillars 
to support the massebove. These halls, so to term them, are open 
along one side to the forest, which generally presses in as far as 
light extends; but there are spots where a flake has tumbled from 
the cliff, and smothered vegetation. Here the cavern gives on a 
white, bare space. 

The swallows build not in these outside chambers, but in the 
deepest, darkest passages which open into them. It was evening 
when the Dyaks reached their ground. They had but time to 
look where the footprints of game lay thickest, and the glimmer- 
ing space outside gave most light. ‘Then they lay down supper- 
less, Merimgai keeping watch. For what purpose, under what 
circumstances, deer, pigs, antelope, and all other animals congre- 
gate in these holes, I have no definite idea. Dyak shikaris declare 
that when an accident has driven them from the usual salt-licks, 
they come hither, to get the best substitute they can in the lime- 
stone drippings. Their visits certainly are intermittent. But the 
soil, puddled with hoofs, shows that they assemble in great numbers 
when the fancy takes them. 

Merimgai declares that he never even winked ; his hunger was 
too keen. Hours passed by. It was not a pleasant vigil. For 
strange noises floated round, now murmuring at a distance, now- 
gathering and rushing here and there, now hurrying, pattering, 
squealing, at arm’s length. The Dyak knew that this uproar was 
caused by snakes and rats, but it oppressed him. Suddenly his 
heart stood still, his limbs stiffened in the paralysis of fear. He 
sat agape, staring at a glow which crept over the small white patch, 
spreading and strengthening. It came from behind a mighty 
column. The outermost branches of the jungle caught it, glittered, 
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reddened, lit up. Broader and broader it swiftly grew, until the 
clearing shone as in ruddy daylight. Merimgai never thought of 
fire or peril. He knew that radiance was no earthly light. 

Round the column muffled figures stalked slowly in procession. 
They held torches of splendour unbearable. With downcast heads 
they went by. Nota feature could be seen, limbs and gait were 
shrouded. But an inner voice identified them, put a name to one 
after another, though they had been dead for ages. Merimgai 
recognised great chiefs of the Sakarran people, semi-mythic 
heroes, who had gathered heads as a reaper gathers paddy. They 
made ceremonious gestures to each other, like persons of renown 
who meet an honoured equal. At the end, naked, alone, without 
torch, went Pambikut, brother of Apilagi, treacherously slain by 
Kayans fifteen years ago. He looked at his nephew with awful 
intensity of expression, and vanished, after the others, upon 
the other side the clearing. Then darkness descended like a 
pall. 

You think I am inventing; that a Dyak would not dream 
such dreams. I never invent; and for this vision alleged I have 
the authentic record. 

Merimgai understood at once, when he woke from stupor in the 
chilly dawn. His comrades heard the tale with awe. The three 
started back, resolved and ready. In the first of their traps they 
found a deer, in the next a pig, in the third a kijong. They only 
paused to smoke the meat; fat and glossy-sleek, with heavy loads, 
they arrived at home. But meanwhile, Lagi, the elder brother, 
had also taken to the jungle ; on his strong arm and great influence 
the young men relied. Merimgai went in search, found him after 
many days in woful plight, and persuaded him to share the sacred 
task. Then, as in the other case, luck changed. More game was 
found than needed on the back trail. 

At Mangis Malita reports already circulated of an embassy 
approaching from the Kayans. Protecting spirits thus arranged 
to save their devotees a long and perilous journey. None of the 
young warriors sounded refused to follow an expedition for aveng- 
ing Pambikut’s death. Fear of the English Rajah had checked 
their elders ; but the tutelary spirits who enjoined this enterprise 
would not fail to protect their agents. So, with the utmost 
secresy, all was prepared; four canoes, with provisions, stealing up 
the river to a place appointed. Thirty of the bravest youths set 
out, by threes and fours, their war dresses hidden in the basket 
slung behind their shoulders. There was nothing suspicious in 
the movement at that season. For a month they hung around 
the spot chosen for their ambuscade, hunting, searching the woods. 
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Merimgai and his two friends kept watch at a day’s journey up 
the stream. 

At last—it was a week before our arrival—the scouts came 
flying at full speed of paddle. They had seen the flotilla, two large 
praus of chiefs, and two smaller craft, with twenty warriors in 
each, which kept three hours ahead. Inferiority of number did 
not daunt the Sakarrans. The advantage of surprise more than 
balanced it, and man to man Kayans have seldom held their own 
against Sea Dyaks. They were not sorry either to avoid a fight 
with the ambassadors themselves. A head is a head, no matter 
whose, to the Dyak. And the death of a few mere warriors would 
not rouse agitation like that of potent chiefs. 

The ambush had been laid just beneath a camping ground 
frequented by those who go up or down the Rejang. The 
Sakarrans expected their enemies to land here, for cooking supper 
against the arrival of the chiefs, and they hoped to creep upon 
them, to decapitate a few and bolt. But Kayan wariness dis- 
appointed this shrewd plan. Next day, towards evening, the 
praus came in sight upon the other side of the river. Things 
looked ill. With strained eyes and angry mutterings the 
Sakarrans watched from their hiding place among the foliage. 
The last hope soon vanished. Straight on the Kayans paddled, 
keeping the further shore. Their foes, dismayed, held a moment’s 
council. To cross that broad river unseen was impossible by day- 
light, for the canoes would raise suspicion. If they swam, a long 
détour, and a night march through unknown woods, would bring 
them on the ground too late. No course remained but to 
abandon the idea, or to risk a front attack, most perilous in 
every way. Merimgai made a brief harangue, assured them of 
supernatural protection, and led them eager and confident to the 
fray. They boldly paddled out. 

At this distance above the sea, three hundred miles or so, the 
Rejang is still eight hundred yards in breadth. The Kayans saw 
their danger instantly. They could not return without a fight, 
and to go on was to desert their chiefs. Both parties hastened to 
close. Dyaks have no missile weapon except the spear, and not 
commonly a blowpipe; Kayans generally have the latter, and an 
iron dart, weighted to fall perpendicularly. I have a specimen of 
this curious instrument; but they are rare. As the Sakarrans 
drew in, raising no shout, the little sumpit arrows began to fly. 
Two or three luckless wretches, struck on arms or face, where the 
fighting jacket of padded cotton or wild bull’s hide gave no pro- 
tection, cried aloud and dropped their paddles. But those un- 
scathed pushed on, making their small craft leap. Thicker the 
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arrows flew, but neither party dared to raise the war-shout. Then 
the fragile timbers grated, parangs swung and clashed, men 
tumbled splashing overboard. In an instant all was ring and 
clatter. A Kayan prau broke through, and sped up stream. 
Those aboard the other who had strength and luck, swam after it; 
but the wounded who could be seized were dragged across the 
gunwale, and beheaded. Whilst the victors thus exposed them- 
selves, a flight of tiny arrows softly sped among them, here and 
there pricked a naked limb, and perhaps dropped out, so trifling 
may be a death-wound. But those who felt the scratch knew 
their doom. They cried a little mostly; some raved with im- 
potent despair; but after awhile they closed their eyes, drowsy 
and quiet, never to awake. 

Ten heads the Sakarrans had taken, but thirteen of their 
comrades lay dying around. ‘This disaster overwhelmed the 
survivors, for it upset all their faith in supernatural aid, and left 
them, sobered, profoundly disheartened, alarmed, in face of the 
avenging law. After burying the dead, for five days they lacked 
courage to return with the awful news. My sumpitan and other 
loot they found in the Kayan prau. 

The Court sentenced Lagi and Merimgai to death, and severely 
fined their village. ‘The decree was heard without emotion by the 
prisoners, but all who know the Dyaks like them, and this stern 
doom caused a general sadness. Their crime had no valid excuse, 
however, and the example was most important. 
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Highgate and Hampstead. 


Ir is proverbial that many Londoners who have passed their whole 
lives in the great Babylon, know less about its resources than do 
their country cousins who come up for an occasional visit ; we 
seldom care for things that give us no trouble, that lie, as it were, 
at our doors, that we can see at any time; we must endure fatigue, 
we must expend our money, we must have something to boast of 
in the pursuit of our pleasures, or they have no zest. There are 
Londoners who have never entered St. Paul’s, to whom our 
museums and art galleries are dim recollections, whose knowledge 
of outside London is confined to the Star and Garter at Richmond, 
and the Crystal Palace. Yet they will discuss most eloquently 
and minutely the contents of every little picture gallery of the 
pettiest Continental towns ; they know every inch of suburban Paris 
or Vienna, and will grow enthusiastic over its beauties. But if 
they be denizens of the west or the south, let any one turn the 
conversation upon Hampstead or Highgate, and they are as 
ignorant of the localities as South Sea Islanders. They have 
heard of Hampstead Heath as a dreadful sort of place where 
vulgar people go on Bank holidays to ride donkeys, and in their 
mind’s eye it is probably pictured as a dreary, grassless expanse, 
such as Hackney Downs were a few years back; concerning 
Highgate they have no knowledge whatever; as to making a 
pilgrimage to either place in search of the pleasant and picturesque 
they would as soon think of seeking it in Whitechapel or the Seven 
Dials, of which they regard it as a suburban duplicate. And yei 
few Continental cities can boast more beautiful environs than those 
north and nor’-nor’-western heights of London. Let any one who 
would test my assertion take a seat on the top of a Hampstead or 
Highgate omnibus—if he be not too proud to use those detestable 
yet convenient and economical conveyances—on a summer or 
autumn morning, when the sun is trying to shine down upon the 
London streets, to penetrate through the thick grey or brown 
haze that broods over them. We will imagine our explorer 
mounted on the box-seat and the journey commenced: down 
Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road, through Camden 
and Kentish Towns—for we will suppose our explorer has chosen 
the Highgate route—rocks and shakes the cumbrous vehicle, 
and all this time the air is becoming purer and the sky clearer: 
gleams of sunshine, a little too red at first, but brightening slowly, 
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fall upon the road and across the houses. When he has passed the 
‘ Bull and Gate’ the change becomes more rapid, for now he is on 
rising ground; up the Highgate Road, past lines of old red-brick 
houses, too frequently intersected by brand-new streets of the 
usual modern type; past a grove of splendid chestnuts, and 
houses lying back at the end of long avenues of ancient trees; past 
an old fashioned road-side inn with swinging sign and _horse- 
trough in front and bow-windowed bar parlour, and then he will 
find himself on a veritable country road. On his left, separated 
from the highway by a piece of rough garden ground, are the red- 
tiled buildings of an old farm-house, and stretching away beyond, 
among the trees and hedges glorious green meadows, swelling into 
hills, while in front rise the leaf-embowered heights of Highgate. 
The omnibus is now at the end of its journey ; it stops in the yard 
of a modern public-house, and for the rest of his pilgrimage our 
traveller must trust to his legs. Let him pause a moment and 
look around : over the southern sky is still spread the murky mantle 
of the fog spectre, in which he himself was swathed not half an 
hour ago; but to the north and west there is a stretch of pure 
blue, cloudless ether, out of which the sun sparkles and scintillates, 
warming the fresh air and beating down with an almost fierce 
glare. What a contrast to the dim, unsavoury atmosphere of St. 
Martin’s Lane where he commenced his journey! Refreshed and 
invigorated by draughts of pure air, and something with it, from 
the ‘ Duke of St. Albans,’ if he feel so inclined, let him stride up 
the hill that rises before him, beneath the shadow of the tall elm 
trees, then turn off suddenly to the left and he will find himself 
on classic ground; this is Milfield Lane. That bit of sham, pre- 
tentious gothic on the left, now called the Hall, was once known as 
Ivy Cottage, and was for many years the home of Charles Mathews 
the elder—in the fields at the rear glimpses may be caught of the 
old house, which has been refaced by some Philistine. It was 
here the famous comedian exhibited his fine collection of theatrical 
portraits, now in the Garrick Club, to any one who took interest in 
such matters; and when trouble and difficulties came upon him 
there was no thought pressed more heavily than the necessity of 
leaving that charming spot, which he called his Tusculum, and 
Mrs. Mathews their ‘ earthly paradise.’ Hither by the coach that 
plied once or twice a day between London and Highgate, came 
many a famous visitor, Charles Lamb and Hunt and Godwin. 
Coleridge came frequently, but then he lived only just at the top 
of the hill, with the Gilmans, in a house facing the nursery 
gardens, and it was there he died. 

Apropos of Godwin’s first visit, there is a good story told which 
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well illustrates those wonderful powers of transformation for which 
Mathews was so celebrated. 

While writing ‘Cloudesley,’ in which the hero is made to assume 
various disguises, the author of ‘Caleb Williams’ applied to 
Mathews, as an authority upon the subject, to favour him with a 
few hints as to the possibility of certain situations he had 
imagined. An invitation to dinner was sent and accepted, and 
over the wine his host gave him several instances of his own 
powers of personation. Presently, while Godwin was engaged in 
conversation with the lady of the house, Mathews slipped out of 
the room, unobserved. A few minutes afterwards a servant entered 
to announce that Mr. Jenkins had called. ‘ How provoking!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mathews; ‘ he is our next-door neighbour, but a most 
tedious person.” The words were scarcely spoken when a very 
eccentric-looking old gentleman entered the apartment. Upon 
being introduced to the celebrated author he became quite embarrass- 
ing in his compliments, pouring them forth with a volubility that 
quickly induced the visitor to take shelter in the garden, which 
was approached by a window opening to the ground. Mr. Jenkins, 
anticipating his purpose, rushed to the window, and after fumbling 
for some seconds with the lock suddenly turned round and revealed 
to the astonished Godwin the features of Mathews himself! After 
such an ocular demonstration as that there was little that seemed 
impossible in the way of disguise. 

As we leave Ivy Cottage behind, Milfield Lane becomes more 
and more rural; high walls enclosing gardens and orchards on 
one side, and on the other an open fence and a line of grand old 
elms, from which the meadow land shelves downwards to a broad 
pond, one of the seven that form the source of the Fleet River ; 
and beyond this the fields again rise towards Hampstead, while 
to the right the view is bounded by the dark thickets of Caen 
Wood. It is just four miles from Charing Cross, and yet no 
sign of the great’ Babylon is anywhere visible; away to the south 
it lies hidden behind those grassy undulations, but, for all the eye 
or ear tells us to the contrary, it might be a hundred miles distant; 
the sky is perfectly clear, a lark is pouring forth his melody above 
our heads, below all is vividly green, and the coup dail presents 
every element of a fine landscape, wood and water, hill and dale. 
Taken from the opposite side of the pond the prospect is even 
more charming; thence is commanded a view of three sheets of 
water glassing the blue sky, and between the elms that skirt the 
lane and over the walls beyond may be caught glimpses of sloping 
gardens and orchards, of brilliant masses of rhododendrons if it be 
springtide, and other flowering shrubs, while above a dense tangle 
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of greenery rises the spire of Highgate Church, that highest land- 
mark for many miles round London. 

And not alone from its natural beauties is the spot interesting ; 
it has its historical and legendary and poetical associations. That 
‘ound-shouldered hill to the south-west from which you can look 
down upon smoke-covered London is called Parliament or Traitors’ 
Hill, and there, so says tradition, on the night of the fifth of 
November 1605 stood a group of conspirators, who had made Caen 
Wood their headquarters, looking anxiously southwards for that 
sudden burst of fire which was to proclaim the triumph of their plot ; 
and here, too, cannon was planted by the Parliamentary generals 
during the great Rebellion. To the north of this is an intrenched 
mound, out of which spring several tall, gaunt, half dead fir trees, 
presenting a strangely weird appearance against the clear blue 
of the atmosphere ; in dry weather the mound is quite grassless, 
and there is a tradition that in some very remote time a battle 
was fought here between the men of London and St. Albans, and 
that the slain lie buried beneath this spot ; it has, indeed, all the 
appearance of a veritable tumulus. Behind the dark woods—a 
remnant of the great primitive forest of Middlesex—stands Mans- 
field House, once the residence of the good Duke of Argyle of 
‘Heart of Midlothian’ fame; it passed from him to the Lord 
Bute of ¢ Junius’ notoriety; the latter married one of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s daughters, and that famous letter-writer and 
woman of fashion must many a time have wandered through those 
shady walks, perhaps in company with her cavaliere servente, Pope ; 
at all events we know that the author of the *‘ Dunciad’ was a fre- 
quent visitor here, and there is an avenue which goes by the name 
of Pope’s Walk. In 1755 Bute sold the estate to Lord Mansfield, 
in whose family it has remained ever since; but the present Earl 
seldom sojourns here, and the house is quite deserted. 

But we must go back to Milfield Lane, to which so many in- 
teresting reminiscences are attached. After returning from a 
sojourn in the finest parts of Italy, Leigh Hunt can write of it 
thus: ‘On returning to England, we lived awhile at Highgate, 
when I took possession of my old English scenery and my favourite 
haunts, with a delight proportionate to the difference of their 
beauty from that of beautiful Italy. . . . The country around was 
almost all pasture, and beloved Hampstead was near, with home 
in its churchyard as well as in its meadows. . . . The walk across 
the fields from Highgate to Hampstead, with ponds on one side, 
and large wood on the other, used to be (and I hope is still, for I 
have not seen it for some years) one of the prettiest of England. 
Poets’ (vulgarly called Milfield) Lane crossed it on the side next 
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Highgate, at the foot of a beautiful slope, which in June was 
covered with daisies and buttercups ; and at the other end it de- 
scended charmingly into the Vale of Health, out of which rose the 
highest ground in Hampstead.’ Many years have passed since this 
was written, and the Philistines have not marred its beauty yet; 
it is still the same landscape which Hunt, and Shelley, and Keats, 
and Coleridge loved to gaze upon. It was here that Coleridge, 
while in company with Hunt, first met Keats; it was just 
before his journey to Italy. ‘There is death in that hand,’ re- 
marked the philosopher to his companion when they were alone 
again. How prophetic were his words is known to every one. The 
further we advance the more solitary and rural does the lane 
become ; down in a deep hollow, half hidden by hedge and trees, 
is an old thatched cottage, and a quaint, one-storied farm-house, 
that must go back to the second Georges time. Lady Mary and 
Pope might have drunk milk beneath the arcade that runs along 
the front, sheltering it from sun and rain—and many other im- 
mortals, whose names are household words, when warm and athirst 
with their rambles; at least it is pleasant to think so. Our pil- 
grim will be certain to turn in here for a draught of the pure 
beverage, fresh drawn from the cows that are lowing in the shed 
close by, for anything so quaint and cool and primitive within so 
short a distance of London, could not fail to tempt a sojourner in 
cities. And now, cooled and refreshed, let him resume his stroll ; 
above the oak fences—tor he is following the line of the park—he 
will catch glimpses of dark, solitary wood, and sloping greensward, 
starred with wild flowers, and now and again of the flashing waters 
of a lake-like pond, the margin of which is golden with the brilliant 
flowers of the marsh marigold. If he be still lazily inclined he 
may cast him down upon the shelving bank facing this scene, 
among the bushes and the guarled roots of the great oak trees, and 
gaze his fill in a solitude that on week-days is but seldom inter- 
rupted; the barking of the farm-house dogs, the lowing of cattle, 
the twittering of birds, the whispering of leaves, and the trickling 
of a little stream in the grounds behind, are the only sounds to be 
heard. And he is still only five miles from Cheapside. If he elect 
to wander on he will presently find himself in a narrow pathway, 
fenced on both sides and overhung by the branches of enormous 
beech trees, behind which are the Mansfield stables ; thencea turn- 
stile leads him into a broad thoroughfare called Hampstead Lane ; 
to the right is Highgate town; it is not more than a quarter of an 
hour’s walk, and I am sure our pilgrim will not miss seeing it for - 
that. 
A quaint old-world place, that might be a country town 
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hundreds of miles away from the great metropolis, is Highgate ; 
there is no bustle in its steep High Street, no cabs nor omnibuses, 
and only now and then a vehicle of any kind; the old Georgian 
houses have a reposeful air in the bright sunshine, and the old- 
fashioned shops, with their small panes of glass, have a look of 
sleepy indifference to chance customers; there is no bustle, no 
shouldering and jostling, life is not here made up of minutes but 
of hours; the people stroll, and men lounge at the corners of streets. 
From the archway you may look down upon the great seething mass 
of smoke and houses called London and hear its roar, but High- 
gate is as free from its frenzy as it is from its atmosphere. 
Charming views meet the eye at every turn; every opening gives 
glimpses of wooded slopes and village-dotted plains, beyond which, 
many miles off, rise the Kentish hills. It has its antiquities too: 
there is Cromwell House where Ireton resided, now an hospital for 
children; and Lauderdale House, from one of the windows of which 
Nell Gwynne threatened to throw one of her children unless the 
king promised to confer a title upon him ; tradition says the ruse 
succeeded; next door lived Andrew Marvell, but his cottage has given 
place to Fairseat House. Highgate is a very terrible place from a 
Good Templar point of view, for the number of its inns in propor- 
tion to its inhabitants is prodigious; its High Street is a very 
vista of sign-boards ; some of these inns are very ancient, notably 
the ‘ Angel,’ a wooden building, which probably goes back to the 
early Tudor days; also the ‘Old Gate House,’ where an excellent 
ordinary is served on Sundays, at which oracular old-world men 
that drink port and smoke long clay pipes and talk old-world talk 
are occasicnally to be met. 

Every one has heard of being sworn on the horns at Highgate ; 
this was the principal house at which these rites were celebrated, 
although the custom was observed at several others. The ceremony, 
it is said, took its rise among the graziers who usually slept over- 
night at Highgate on their way to the London market, and that in 
order to secure a room to themselves they formed a club into 
which the uninitiated could not intrude; as their principal rite 
consisted in kissing a pair of cow’s-horns, there is much probability 
in the story. By-and-by, as it led to copious refreshment, the 
landlords of the favoured taverns at which the stage-coaches 
stopped, made it a custom to swear in all travellers, and as there 
was a love of fun or tomfoolery in those days, few objected; and, 
indeed, there was always a sufficient number among the passengers 
of those who had been already victimised to render the ceremony 
obligatory. Mine host arrayed himself in a black gown and wig, 
and his ostler brought in the horns mounted upon a pole, and the 
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oath was administered. The form differed at various houses, but it 
was usually something after this fashion. The landlord loquitur :~ 

‘Upstanding and uncovered: silence! Take notice what I 
now say to you, for that is the first word of the outh, mind that! 
You must acknowledge me to be your adopted father, and I must 
acknowledge you to be my adopted son. If you do not call me 
father, you forfeit a bottle of wine; if I do not call you son, I 
forfeit the same. And now, my good son, if you are travelling 
through this village of Highgate, and you have no money in your 
pocket, go—call for a bottle of wine at any house you may think 
proper to enter, and book it to your father’s score. If you have 
any friends with you, you may treat them as well; but if you 
have money of your own, you must pay for it yourself; for you 
must not say you have no money when you have; neither must 
you convey your money out of your own pocket into your friends’ 
pocket, for I shall search them as well as you, and if I find that 
you or they have any money, you forfeit a bottle of wine for 
trying to cheat your old father. You must not kiss the maid 
while you can kiss the mistress, unless you like the maid best; 
but sooner than lose a good chance, you may kiss them both. 
And now, my good son, I wish you a safe journey through High- 
gate and this life. I charge you, my good son, if you know any 
in this company who have not taken this oath, you must cause 
them to take it, or make each of them forfeit a bottle of wine; 
for if you fail to do so, you will forfeit one yourself. So now, my 
son, God bless you; kiss the horns or a pretty girl if you see one 
here, which you like best, and so be free of Highgate.’ 

I should love to wander with our pilgrim through the leafy 
recesses of Highgate woods and over the fields to Crouch End or 
Hornsey or Muswell Hill, but must forego the temptation and 
let him retrace his steps down Hampstead Lane. As he nears 
the Heath he will pass the ‘ Spaniards,’ another ancient hostelry, 
once a famous resort of the knights of the road, who stopped 
belated travellers on the then wild waste and eased them of 
their watches and purses, now largely patronised by thirsty 
travellers on Sunday mornings, pilgrims in search of fresh air and 
beer. When some of the Gordon rioters, having destroyed Lord 
Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury Square, were marching upon Caen 
Wood with the same evil purpose, they stopped for refreshment at 
the ‘ Spaniards,’ where the landlord so plied them with strong 
drink that they were soon reduced to a state of helpless intoxica- 
tion, and were thus delivered into the hands of the military whom 
he had sent for in the meantime. All the way along, on the 
right, save where intercepted by the patches of woodland in the 
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foreground—more remnants of primeval forest—there has been 
a beautiful panorama of undulating meadow and corn land 
stretching away towards Harrow, the church tower of which 
is distinctly visible; but it is only when, after passing Erskine 
House, once the residence of the famous advocate, and Wildwood 
House, where the great Lord Chatham passed some of the 
darkest periods of his life, you stand upon the edge of the Heath 
that the full splendour of the prospect is revealed to you. In the 
foreground you have the bramble and gorse-covered down, broken 
up into mounds and dells and every form of irregularity, now 
green with verdure, now naked and rock-like, now rising into 
sharp promontories overhung with trees, now sinking into heather- 
clad hollows where you can lie softly couched on a warm summer's 
day with the bees humming around you and the sweet smell of 
the gorse and the heather in your nostrils, and imagine yourself 
away in the wilds of Westmoreland. Looking north-westward 
from the spot on which you stand, your view is broken in the 
immediate foreground by a group of tall fir trees, below which 
the ground slopes suddenly. Contemplated between the trunks 
of these dark firs, which rise stark and bold against the horizon, 
the view, as a specimen of quiet, reposeful English home scenery, 
is one of almost unsurpassable picturesqueness ; it is a favourite 
spot with artists, and many a choice bit of landscape painting 
taken here finds its way to the admiration of despisers of this 
cockney paradise. Down in the hollow yonder, on the Hendon 
road, is the ‘ Bull and Bush,’ where in the gardens there is an 
ancient many-trunked and wide-spreading yew tree, beneath 
which it is said that Swift and Steele and Addison, and Arbuthnot 
most probably, as he resided at Hampstead, have sat many a time 
and refreshed themselves after their journey from London. 
Higher up the road and upon the Heath is another old inn better 
known to Londoners, ‘ Jack Straw’s Castle.’ Here, Forster tells 
us, he had many happy meetings with Charles Dickens, who loved 
to take a ‘red hot chop’ at that inn and a ramble over the Heath 
afterwards. - How often must those bright, eager eyes have 
scanned the beautiful landscape, loving it all the more because it 
was an outskirt of the great city in which his heart and genius 
were really centred! Away to the north and nor’-west there are 
many charming walks through fields and lanes leading to Finchley 
and Hendon; but our traveller is growing weary, so with a last 
glance upon the round pond, that quite dazzlingly reflects the 
cloudless sunlit sky above, and through which two fine horses are 
dragging a dray, splashing and cooling their hot, tired feet in the 
shallow water, he will trot down that bit of steep hill that leads 
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to the Vale of Health. The place bearing that inviting title is a 
curious knot of habitations consisting of a row of little cottages 
with tea-gardens and swings in front, two huge taverns, and a 
narrow squeezed-in street of little houses with grass growing between 
the stones. It is not interesting in appearance, but it has its 
memories. Leigh Hunt lived here for a time, and he tells us 
how Shelley used to visit him here and sometimes stay for days 
together and go out with his boys to swim paper boats upon the 
pond close by. ‘ He delighted,’ says Hunt, ‘in the natural broken 
ground and in the fresh air of the place, especially when the wind 
set in from the north-west, which used to give him an intoxication 
of animal spirits.’ 

A little farther on is the Well Walk, where Keats lived for a 
while and where he wrote ‘ Endymion’ and the ‘ Eve of St Agnes.’ 
‘There is a charming little grove in Well Walk, writes Hone in 
his ‘ Table Book,’ ‘with a bench at the end, whereon I last saw 
poor Keats sitting and sobbing his dying breath into a handker- 
chief; glancing parting looks towards the quiet landscape he had 
delighted in so much, musing as in his “ Ode to the Nightingale.” 
The bench is still there, and our pilgrim may rest upon it and 
watch the sunshine glinting through the leaves of the old, gouty, 
carbuncled limes, as the poet has done many a time. Heaven 
knows how long the memento may be spared, for the Philistines 
have been busy with the spot, and threaten to destroy it altogether. 

The trees that once shaded it are now nearly all dead or in the 
last stages of decay, and the houses have a scrubby, squalid look by 
no means inviting; yet it was world-famous once, for one of the 
scenes in ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ is laid in the Flask Walk, and 
pilgrims from every country have come hither to gaze upon the 
spot hallowed by the memory of their favourite heroine. 

Passing through a covered opening he will now find himself in 
Hampstead High Street ; the houses are nearly as old fashioned 
as those of Highgate ; but there is more bustle in the streets, the 
shops are more modern, something of London is brought up every 
day in the omnibus, and it is larger, more picturesque, and more 
historically interesting than its neighbour. It was once a fashion- 
able inland watering-place, and had its Spa and Assembly Rooms ; 
the latter still remain. Many a fine lady in hoop and sac, and many 
a fine gentleman in powder, and velvet, and silk, have strutted 
beneath those avenues of old trees, planted to shade them in their 
promenade, with which the place abounds. Twenty years ago 
Hampstead had its literary coterie, among which were the Bar- 
haulds, the Aikins, and Joanna Baillie; the house of the latter still 
stands close by the new consumptive hospital. The town is 
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curiously built, with steep twisted streets, one side of which in 
places rises almost to a level with the roofs of the houses on the 
other, and narrow lanes which are mere flights of steps leading 
down the almost perpendicular side of a hill. The most repre- 
sentative bit of old Hampstead is Church Row, which, with 
the ivy-covered church at the end, has all the air of a cathedral 
close ; the tall, flat-faced, red brick houses of Queen Anne’s and 
first George’s days, which rise on either side the short, broad 
thoroughfare, look much the same as when Arbuthnot and Bishop 
Sherlock resided there. Even at noonday its pavements are silent 
and almost deserted, and there is little sign of life about its gaunt, 
gloomy habitations. In the shady churchyard, among the old 
lichen-stained tombstones, one might dream and meditate for 
hours together undisturbed by an intruding presence, or look down 
through the green leaves upon smoke-veiled London which lies 
below, and the hum of which, like the surge of a far-off sea, is 
borne upwards on the breeze. Constable the painter, and Joanna 
Baillie, and Mackintosh the historian, and Incledon the singer, 
and others famous in their day have found their last home there. 
But evening is beginning to fall, lights begin to glimmer through 
the dark veil which hangs in heavier folds above the great 
human hive, though the last rays of the setting sun have only 
just faded, and our traveller is hungry and weary. In the 
deepening twilight, Church Row looks quainter and more old- 
world-like than ever; his footsteps echo upon the silent pave- 
ment ; but a couple of minutes afterwards he is in the bustling 
gaslit High Street again, and a London omnibus is the first object 
upon which his eye rests. That breaks the spell, and dreams and 
poetry fade before visions of dinner. Soon he is rolling down the 
hill associated with memories of Clarkson Stanfield, of the 
Barbaulds, of Lord Chesterfield, of Tom Moore, all of whom once 
resided in old houses most of which have been swept away by the 
iconoclastic myrmidons of the speculative builder. He is leaving 
the bright blue sky behind, but carrying with him, let us hope, 
some pleasant memories of his day’s pilgrimage. 


H. BARTON BAKER. 
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Ir may be that these hours that I am occupying with writing this 
are the last that I shall spend on earth, and I use them thus for 
these reasons, that you all may know that I die with gladness; 
that my last hour on earth, could I but recognise it when it comes, 
would be my happiest, though I should sorrow for the parting that 
would then, unknown to you and silently, take place between us ; 
and also that you, Domenic, may know and believe what now I 
fear you doubt, that there ¢s a life beyond the grave which we all 
must enter into. 

You all know the unhappy, solitary childhood that I led; 
doubly an orphan, I had grown up unloved and uncared for, with no 
child-companion, in my uncle’s austere charge, until in a happy 
day you came to live near my sad old home and by your never- 
ending kindness gave me such happiness as till then I had not 
known. But the sadness of my younger years had made me unre- 
sponsive and undemonstrative, although I keenly felt your affection 
towards me, and I grew up self-contained and oftener sombre than 
gay. I knew that you all noticed this, and wondered how it was 
that I was silent and almost sad when all your bright home-circle 
was gay and laughing; you could not then think how it was that 
I too was not gay as you. By your geniality and mirth you did 
much to help me, but ‘ the old-fashioned boy,’ as I once heard you 
call me, had grown too fond of solitude and the life of his own 
dreams to enter fully into your ways and doings; and although, 
dear friend, I know your motherly heart was torn and sad for me, 
when I went solitary away, yet I fear your family, happy in itself, 
could not long miss the silent companion that had been so long 
with them and yet was not of them. 

After I left Norton you lost sight of me for some years, but 
perhaps heard from time to time of my doings and wanderings. 
I was, as you know, at Oxford for nearly two years, and then, tired 
of everything in England, weary of the old dull round of learning 
that landed one nowhere, I threw up my university career and left 
for the Contiaent. There was nothing to keep me in England 
beyond yourselves, and in my years of absence my memory of you 
had grown dulled and dim, as memory, unrefreshed, so often sadly 
does. I had formed no strong ties of love or friendship at college 
or elsewhere ; I had made, of course, some slight acquaintances at 
the university, men came up at the beginning of term and I was 
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pleased to see them, and they went down at end of term and in no 
wise did I miss them. So alone, as I had always been, I left 
England. I had no special aim or object in my travels, but turned 
aside here or there, to this city or that secluded valley, just as the 
whim of the moment led me. The love of Art had grown upon 
me with my knowledge of it, and although so immaterial a com- 
panion could not satisfy the craving of my human soul for love 
and fellowship, still it helped to stave off melancholy and self- 
communing, by partly occupying my brain if not my heart. 

Four years ago—how short a space as told by days, how long 
an one as marked by changes and events!—when the skies of 
northern Europe had turned dull and grey at the dreary advent of 
winter; when the keen wind rustled in the beds of brown and 
dried-up reeds through which the streams ran cold and clear; when 
the leaves lay rotting in aromatic heaps along the wind-swept way- 
side and under every hedge; when the last swallow had flitted and 
every summer-loving bird had twittered its farewell and turned 
sweeping to the south—1 turned southwards too and followed them, 
to live again in a land of warmth and light and colour. These 
were my only reasons for the journey, but Fate, or Chance, or God 
—which ?—had another object in it. I bless the day I started; 
I thank God always that he led me where He did. 

I travelled slowly to the south of France, staying for a few days 
in Dijon and others of the quaint, world-forgotten towns that lie 
along the old diligence roads between Paris and Marsei!les—those 
grey old towns with worn and crumbling buildings, where life seems 
slower and more peaceful than in the busy world—towns where the 
sleepy citizens live calmly out a life of quiet to a peaceful end. I 
reached Marseilles one dull sad day in November when even that 
south city was bleak and cold, and sailed from her great port for 
Athens, where I intended to pass the winter. The craft I sailed 
in was a little trading schooner with an Italian master and crew, 
as bright and cheery as Italian sailors generally are. For eight 
days, although the weather was unsettled and the glass low, we 
made fairly good headway, but on the night of the eighth day the 
glass fell suddenly as the red sun set behind a copper-coloured 
bank of clouds, the wind, shifting and fitful all day, sank at times 
till the sails hung flapping against the masts, and then with spiteful 
suddenness would blow short fierce gusts that snatched the crests 
from off the surly waves and dashed the spray on deck. As the 
sun sank the wind rose, not as a hurricane with mad and sudden 
passion, but steadily increasing every moment with settled rage as 
though it blew but for the purpose of wrecking the lives of men. 
The heavy, lurid clouds spread and mounted from the horizon and 
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the whole sky grew dark and thick. Once or twice through some 
rift in the heavy cloud-wrack above we saw the stars rush past, and 
once the waning moon, low down the sky, gleamed for a moment 
on us with a pale and watery ray. 

Two days the storm raged cold and bleak from the north-west ; 
frequent gusts of icy rain wet us to the skin; both masts went by 
the board on the morning of the second day, and it was all that we 
could do, we were so cramped with exposure and the cold, to cut 
the tangled rigging and set them adrift behind us. Once free of 
these we righted, and, the danger of capsizing passed, a small and 
inefficient jury-mast was rigged up. All that we could do was to 
keep the schooner well before the wind and drive with it. We 
had had no ‘sight’ for three days and could only calculate our 
position by the roughest of dead reckonings. 

All the last day we had been unable to get proper food and no 
hot drinks, as our stores had been flooded and spoiled, and the 
galley fire put out, and all of us were exhausted by the endless 
work and constant excitement. We were only kept afloat by in- 
cessant working at the pump, and our hands were raw and blistered 
with the labour and smarting with the salt. As night fell, the 
wind, which had lulled a little, rose again, and, as though to mock 
us with its very fury, it tore apart fora moment the black and 
heavy clouds that hid the western horizon, and, as they drifted past, 
the setting sun for an instant shone out crimson as it sank, and 
edged the clouds with radiant fire. For a moment the very waves 
seemed turned to blood, so bright was the lurid glare, and then the 
next the sun sank into the tempestuous sea, and a black and heavy 
cloud-curtain was drawn again across the west. So night came on, 
a dark impenetrable night, the momentary gleam of light but 
illumined the despair depicted on the faces of the crew, for we 
drifted a mere log before the gale; every timber straining and the 
whole ship groaning like some sentient creature crying in distress. 

I was holding on to one of the stanchions of the broken taffrail, 
when the skipper worked his way to where I stood and shouted in 
my ear that the hard-worked little pump had broken down at last, 
that the leak was gaining fast upon us, and that unless the sea fell 
we could not float three hours longer. He spoke calmly, for he 
was brave and cheery to the last, whilst his men had been shriek- 
ing prayers and imprecations by turns to their ineffectual saints. 
It came sooner than we thought ; we were evidently settling down, 
the boat had been staved in by the falling of the mast, and only 
the dingy remained, and that could not have lived for a moment 
in such a sea. Once a heavy sea broke over us, and the water 
poured across our little slanting deck, sweeping everything before 
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it, and, meeting in its rushing the bodies of four sailors lying prone 
along the deck, clinging with convulsive hands to the stump of the 
foremast, it tore two of them from their places and swept them 
powerless to the inky sea. One was a lad from Trieste. I heard 
his wild shriek as the waters engulfed him. I was too excited 
to feel much fear; the howling wind, the scudding clouds, and 
raging sea were so grand and awful that I could not think of 
danger, and, besides the mere animal clinging to life, I had little 
for which I cared to live. I think, too, that my mind was merci- 
fully numbed with the weakness of my body. To the very last the 
master proved himself to be a noble and unselfish gentleman ; he 
showed no fear for himself, but urging me to try and save my- 
self if yet there was a chance, he helped me to lash myself to 
one of the spars that still lay in the lee scuppers, that we had 
brought up from below when we rigged the jury-mast. One 
moment I was shouting, ineffectually, for the shrieking of the 
wind quite drowned my words, ‘ Lash on yourself as well,’ and the 
next I found myself battling, struggling wildly in the mad whirl 
of water. 

For a time, I know not how long, I was stunned and senseless, 
unconscious alike of life and death, of wreck or raging sea ; and 
then, as life came weakly back, I felt a sense of light and warmth 
and stillness, strangely at variance with the whirl of fierce waters 
and the utter darkness of the night I last had known. For a short 
time longer I iay still with such a languorous feeling of rest and 
peace, that I almost thought, if think I did, that I was dead and 
gone to heaven. Presently, as life grew stronger and my senses 
gained coherency, I felt two firm and powerful hands take mine 
and chafe them back to warmth, and I felt, too, that my cold wet 
cheek was lying on a warm, strong breast, whose heart was beating 
loudly by my ear. I was too weak to move, and lay quite still 
luxuriating in the sense of safety that the strong encircling arms 
endowed me with, and feeling life flutter back to my inert and 
nerveless body. As a faint colour returned to my face, which 
showed that heart and brain were struggling back together, a 
gentle hand moved the wet salt hair from my eyes, and without 
moving I looked up to the face so anxiously bending over me, I 
thought it was an angel. 

With a glad ery as he saw I lived, the young man, who, kneel- 
ing at my back, supported me, uttered a few sentences in a 
language I did not understand, and then beckoned and called to 
an old servant who was hurrying along the beach with a flask in 
his hand, to hasten him. Wine was given me, generous life-giving 
wine, and [I could sit up and look around me. What I saw wasa 
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1é little land-locked bay, whose shore was all of yellow sand streaked 
1€ here and there with sea-wrack, stranded above high water-mark by 
m the last night’s storm ; little waves came gently lapping in to-day 
‘d from the deep sapphire sea, which lay so bright and calm and 
d 4 beautiful that it was hard to believe it the same savage ocean that 
d last night had swallowed down so many precious souls. The sun 
of was hot and strong though yet the day was young, and the sky so 
le bright and cloudless, and of a blue so pure and clear that one scarce 
i- | could tell, when looking seawards, where the sky was merged in 
ie ocean. 
e But I did not care to look again on shore or sea or sky when 
bo once I had seen my hero, my friend, who saved me and brought me 
0 back to life. He stood before me naked in the morning sunshine, 
d fair as a young Greek god, golden-brown in colour, muscular, 
e deep-chested, narrow-flanked, fully developed, yet with some of 
e ; the gracious lines of youth about him that age so surely steals; 
e ; he stood a perfect type of young and beautiful manhood, strong of 
l purpose, pure of soul. That picture of him as he rested silently 
before me, as the wine coursed through my veins, and I gained 
5 strength, the level morning sun gilding the light bronze of his 
d skin, the rich blood flushing in his cheek, the light breeze lifting 
h the crisp waves of his hair, his glorious face glowing with health, 
3 and his eyes gleaming with tenderness and pity, I never have 
t forgot. 
| When I could speak I asked him, in Italian, where I was and 
1 what had brought me there, and he replied in the same language, 
; though with a strange rich accent— 
e ‘I came down from the vineyard, Signor, for my morning swim, 
t and, seeing something out yonder at the entrance of the bay that 
4 looked like the body of a man tied to a piece of timber, I swam 
l out and found that it was you.’ 
3 His voice was grave and sweet, and as he spoke it thrilled me 
l with some strange emotion that stirred my soul to its very depths 
with a wild love and longing I had never known before. My 
| 


empty heart seemed filled, and the life-long yearning I had known 

was now at length appeased. Like those deep meanings that lie 

hid in passages of music that the greatest masters sometimes 

write, that speak we scarce know what, but whose grand chords 

wake thoughts all dormant and unexpressed before, were his 

Voice’s tones, and they stole into my heart, and there spoke to it, 
) and my eyes grew dim with tears. 

As he spoke he pointed to a little heap of fluttering linen that 

lay some short way up the beach, and smiled, for he had quite for- 

gotten that he was not dressed. 
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‘ But how did you get me here ?’ 

‘ That was not difficult, Signor, for you were still enough and 
easily brought in. I feared that you were dead, but hoped a 
spark of life might linger unextinguished; and it was no more 
than anyone could do. No thanks, no thanks! All you have to 
do is to come home with me and have food and dry clothing; 
mine will fit you.’ 

He hastily dressed himself in his loose clothing and led me, 
half supporting me, from the beach towards an old and solid 
building, with a heavy tower formed of huge but crumbling 
stones, that stood upon a little elevation overlooking alike the 
sea and a rich and fertile valley whose gentle slopes and sunny 
fields led the eye softly to the hilly distance that lay blue in the 
early sunshine. The path to the half-ruined house lay through a 
tangled little vineyard, and then a stretch of gnarled old olives 
whose grey foliage was shimmering in the light sea breeze. I see 
it now all as a dream. A winding flight of rocky steps, whose 
sides were green with arbutus and wild myrtle, led to a stone- 
paved terrace which ran before the house; this was shaded by a 
solemn row of dark-green cypresses, centuries old, that seemed 
to, spirelike, pierce the blue. Here was the stately entrance to 
the house. He led mein. So I found him. 

I soon regained my strength enough to talk, and from my 
companion learned where it was the waves had cast me. The 
schooner had been driven far out of her course, and it was near to 
Mentos, the most southern island of the Greek Archipelago, that 
she had foundered. Here my friend, Lilo Ikonides, was born, 
and had always lived, with the people of the island, who were 
almost as much his property as was the land they tilled and 
tended. Here his father had patriarchally dwelt on his lands, 
growing his grapes, making his wine, feeding his silkworms, and 
drying his fruit, and since his death, a year ago, all had proceeded 
as before, with the difference only that Lilo now was head and 
chief. Here I stayed, each day happier in the sympathy of a 
heart whose every chord and fibre thrilled in perfect accord with 
my own, studying a character that each day more and more I 
learned to value and respect, till one bright morning, when going 
to the beach, I saw a small craft riding at anchor in the harbour, 
which was, I knew, the expected boat that was to call here for its 
yearly cargo of cases of dried fruits. I returned to the house and 
told my friend that I could no longer live upon his hospitality, 
and that now my chance was come for getting back to Greece. 

How well I remember the dim, cool chamber, bare but for the 
worn rich Eastern carpets that lay in places on the stone-flagged 
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floor, and the few heavy pieces of carved wood furniture that were 
perhaps coeval with the house itself. The one deep window in 
the wall was shaded with a wicker trellis through which the sun 
just pierced its way in narrow lines of light that fell upon the 
floor, and wavered up and down as the light breeze moved the 
screen. A little lizard, slim and brown, was on the stonework, and 
stirred its restless head from side to side, and then ran swiftly up 
the wall. Lilo had just come in from the vineyard, and still wore 
his large and shady hat, and in his hand he bore a bunch of ripe 
late grapes which he gave me as I came in. When I told him 
that I thought I now must leave him, I saw his colour change, 
and he said— 

‘Leave me! Why? I thought that you seemed happy here. 
Why should you go? Oh, I cannot let you go again, I have no 
friend but you; until you came I never had an equal nor a friend 
but my father, who is dead.’ 

As he spoke he crossed the room and took my arm. His voice 
shook as he went on— 

* Are you tired of Mentos? do my olives and my vines, my dull 
home and simple life weary you? Then I will leave Mentos too, 
and sail with you where you will, but quit you-—never.’ 

Is it to_be wondered that I stayed? 1 wished for no greater 
happiness than to live my life out there. I found the one thing 
wanting, the friend for whom my heart had yearned, the friend 
whom I could love, whom I did love better than life, and without 
doubt or fear. The last division was broken down between us, 
the last veil of thin reserve which men wrap round their hearts, 
and which is latest to be moved, was swept away, and I knew that 
for us two no further thought of parting would sadden us again. 

I sent for books from England, and I bought a little yacht in 
which, sometimes for happy months together, we cruised about 
that summer sea, and then, perhaps, month after month we should 
remain in Mentos, leading a happy peaceful life with our people 
and our books. But what avails it to tell how the three years 
passed ; our friendship but grew stronger and our love more pure. 

Then came the fatal summer when from the East the dread 
foe, Cholera, stalked through the islands, leaping here and there— 
this place untouched, that one devastated. Lilo would not leave 
-—could I have asked him ?—the people who looked up to him as 
their natural chief and head ; and often have seen I him when we 
were working midst the dying and the dead, open wide, as is their 
custom, the casements and the portals of the house where dead 
some strong man lay, that his freed soul might sweep outwards 
to the open air of heaven. Often have I heard his fresh voice 
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joining in the grand pathetic chant of the living o’er their dead—a 
chant time-hoary but still sung in those Ionian Isles. ‘ He is 
now before his Maker ; He now judges. May He pardon all his 
sins.’ 

The summer had been dry ; for months no rain had fallen, and 
the whole island lay as though beneath a blight; the vines had 
withered and the rich foliage of all the plain lay brown and 
shrivelled in the sun. Almost a third of all our people had 
sickened and died before the Plague seemed ended. For a week 
we had had no death and we hoped all other lives were spared. 
And then there came an awful day, a day of close and thunderous 
heat, when the still and stifling land lay baking in the merciless 
glare of the fierce unclouded sun; that day I saw my lad was 
stricken. I had him carried to the coolest chamber in the thick- 
walled old building and tended him myself with all the care that 
love could prompt. 

Oh, it was piteous to see his sufferings, gladly would I have 
taken on myself the utmost pains of hell if only by so doing he 
could have been relieved. To see him writhing in the paroxysms 
of his pain, his noble limbs contorted and his features drawn 
and contracted, was an agony to me that tore my heart. When 
conscious, he would try to hide all sign of suffering that I might 
be spared the sight, but the convulsive grasp of his hand on mine, 
and the sweat that stood in drops upon his brow, told me too 
plainly all that he so silently endured. Each moment of that 
day, each trivial sound, seem burned into my memory—-how the 
birds sang to the merciless blue sky, and how the cicalus chirred 
in the dusty, drought-stricken trees. The water that I sprinkled 
on the stone-flagged floor was sucked up by the parched dry air, 
and not till evening came the least relief. 

When night came on, I could see that he was sinking fast, but 
the pain had left him and I could almost find it in my heart, 
after seeing all his suffering, to thank the Lord that his end 
would probably be peace. He slept towards evening and all that 
short summer night as I watched beside him—what were my 
night thoughts ?—I could see him drifting from me, life slowly 
ebbing out, whilst I sat by, strong of body, heart, and purpose, 
yet unable to stay him for an hour. Oh, it was hard that he 
should die, that I must lose all that I loved on earth and yet live 
on myself, perhaps for years, alone. 

At last, towards morning, when the rosy flush of daybreak had 
tinged the east with warmth and colour, and when the spray of 
vine that had crept in at the window in the white thickness of 
the wall was swaying with its tendrils in the cool breeze that 
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Ps sprang up with tbe dawning, his heavy eyes unclosed and he 
ra awoke—it was to consciousness and to consciousness of death. He 
his bore it better far than I. There seems to come a calm to those 
4 about to die that until then we kuow not of, and this calm had 
nd come to Lilo. 
ad ‘Don’t grieve, dear heart, because I go before—nay, foolish 
nd F fellow, there’s a tear—have we not often said that those are 
ad happiest far who die before old age and sorrows come upon them ?’ 
ek ‘Ah, but, Lilo, you are leaving me alone.’ 
ed. ‘It is hard to die, to leave you and all the beauty of the world, 
si and Iam young; but it were harder far did I not feel that it is not 
son to nothingness I go, but a step to something higher.’ 
_ ‘Oh, my lad,’ cried I, ‘that I could give my life for yours.’ 
k- ‘Nay,’ said he, with a ghost of his old bright smile, ‘ where 
lat should I be then, or of what use? I have lived my span, the sun 
has always shone for me, my agony is over, and heaven I feel is 
i near. It is best that I should go if it must be oneof us. I could 
he not bear to live alone, and you are stronger. Come, lift me’ (his 
- dear voice was growing weaker), ‘and let me lie against this faith- 
— ful heart. Do you remember how I found you and held you thus 
- and brought you back to life? How long is it ago? You are 
at the stronger now.’ 
shee He looked up at me as I raised him, and laid his heavy head 
or upon my shoulder; the soft tendrils of his hair caressed my cheek ; 
oe he seemed easier so, and a faint smile flickered on his lips a moment 
he as he faintly said— 
ed ‘I think that I can sleep.’ 
ed For one hour longer I saw that he still breathed, and then, 
= opening his eyes and moving his hand in mine, as though in death 
to clasp it faithfully in his, the last faint sigh quivered from his 
we lips. A slight but awful change fell likea shadow on his face, and 
rt, I knew that his loving heart was stilled forever. The golden sun 
nd shot bright and strong into the cloudless sky, birds broke fotth 
a into their morning song, and the solemn cypresses waved a moving 
ny shadow across the room; but for me alone were light and colour, 
ly for me alone the shadow or the song, for him, silence, darkness, and 
‘i ' the grave. 
he N I could not live there when he was gone: for months I 
” wandered aimless with my grief, seeking a solace that I never 
found. A little time ago I came back here—hoine, if this great 
ad empty house of mine can so be called. You were good and kind 
of as ever; ah! but I was changed. You noticed it, and now you 
‘4 know the cause; vou know my story. 


To-night [have been reading in the library till late, and all the 
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house was silent as I came up the shallow stairs to bed. The 
heavy door swung to behind me and the catching of the lock 
sounded through the dim old hall; my candle threw strange 
shadows that moved as I climbed the stair, and then the house was 
left to silence and to gloom. The moonlight was streaming in 
through the open windows of my room, and from the garden below 
there floated a sweet and heavy scent of roses, warm and rich and 
musky, which met me as I entered. Not a sound broke the still- 
ness of the night save where yonder in the dingle a nightingale 
poured forth a rapture of sorrow and of song. I had undressed and 
put out my light and was kneeling on the low window-seat resting 
on the broad stone sill of the open casement ; my eyes were humid 
with unshed tears, for the stillness and beauty of the night and 
the half-heard music of the bird awoke my heart’s memories and 
with my friend again I lived in Mentos. Leaning there I prayed as 
I had never prayed before, that once more, if only for a moment, 
I might see my friend to drive my doubts away, to learn by seeing 
him that there is another life beyond, and that our parting, not 
eternal, was but for atime. 

‘O God!’ I cried, ‘give me a sign.’ 

And then, no answer coming to my prayer, my head fell on 
my outstretched arms and grief relieved itself in a passion of hot 
tears. But even as I wept there came upon me a rapturous sense 
of happiness of which I cannot speak, a perfect calm of love and 
longing satisfied and joy not of this earth; and then I felt a well- 
known hand caress my low-bowed head and lie about my neck. 
My very heart stood still with ecstasy, for I knew that he had come 
to comfort me. I did not move nor even look at him, it was 
happiness enough to lie and know that he was near. His arm 
seemed warm and human, and I felt it through the thinness of my 
shirt as he stooped and laid if round my shoulders. He thought, 
perhaps, that I should fear him coming from beyond the grave, and 
would not alarm me with speaking till he thus had told me he was 
near. But perfect love casteth out fear, and never for an instant did 
I tremble ; my heart was too full of happiness for fear to enter in. 

Then he spoke—I knew his voice—it fell upon my ear like a 
heart-remembered melody, and as he spoke I turned and looked up 
at his face. O God! I thank Thee for this grace !—it was he. I 
cannot tell the beauty of it, the likeness of him as he was still 
lingered there, but etherialised and changed, and from his stedfast 
eyes there shone a holy light of love and pity that flooded me with 
an infinite content. I know not whether they were words he spoke 
but his meaning reached my soul as music sometimes does with 
expression truer far than language ever has. 
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FROM BEYOND. IIT 


‘Mourn not,’ said he, ‘for I am ever near you. I await you on 
the threshold and now have come to tell you that you join me soon. 
Dear heart, be glad; but a brief space now divides us.’ 

And with a happy smile, expectant, almost of welcome, he was 
not there. 

I rise and get alight and write you this, my glad heart blissful 
with the knowledge that we shall meet again. How soon I know 
not; Iam content to wait ; but perhaps the nightingale’s song 
is hushed, the dawn is not far off, the whole earth sleeps a heavy 
sleep of perfect rest, and heaven seems near but perhaps this 
very night I look my last upon.... 


ALFRED ST, JOUN:TONE, 








Air Wichael Costa and Dr. John BHullah. 


Wauat Professor Ella has been to chamber music in England, that 
has Sir Michael Costa been to the orchestra, and Dr. John Hullah 
to the popular culture of choral music. ‘ Indefatigable’ isa weak 
word to apply to Costa’s industry. I suppose the dolce far niente 
of his birth-place, Naples, was never more belied than by the 
career of this illustrious Neapolitan. 

Born in 1810, for 53 years Costa’s musical activity in Eng- 
land has been uninterrupted. Truly a most solid and dramatic 
figure. At every great festival ten thousand eyes for half a 
century have been rivetted upon this ruler of the spirits. A 
weighty square-built man, powerful arms, and something of the 
real John Bull about the neck and shoulders. I can see him now 
as he appeared at the Handel Festivals, and I can hardly reconcile 
myself to a Handel Festival without him. 

Less conspicuous, but not less dramatically important, was 
Costa’s presence in the Orchestra at Her Majesty’s. He never dis- 
pensed with the score, like Wagner, Richter, or Biilow. He 
seemed always to be reading it—but reading it like a man who 
keeps looking at a well-known picture. His attention never 
relaxed. His grip was not only upon the orchestra, but upon the 
singers ; he seemed to exercise a certain indefinable control over 
the most wayward of the operatic stars. They were obliged to 
bring their personal vagaries within the limits of a just ensemble, 
and in all chorus or quartet work on the stage his eye and hand 
were despotic. Yet no one felt so free as when under that 
master’s control. He protected everyone, and secured for all a fair 
field of display by assigning to each his proper sphere of action. 

Costa lived through the golden age of the Italian opera in 
England—the age of Persiani, Rubini, Tamburini, Grisi, Mario, 
Tamberlik, Sonntag, Lablache, and with such elements he naturally 
felt encouraged to train the orchestra up to a level worthy of such 
transcendent soloists. He had the good fortune to have in his 
orchestra men whose names have since become musically historical 
—Dragonetti, Linley, Oury, Ella, Lazarus. 


No man better knew what he wanted than Costa, how to attract 
the right workers to himself, to get the best work out of them, and 
how to keep them. Hisrise wasrapid. He came over in 1829 to 
the Birmingham Festival with introductions from Zingarelli, his 
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master. Ashe was already a composer of some note, he did not 
much relish being received rather as a singer—and a singer of no 
great mark—but his light could not long be hid, and in the 
following year (1830) he was engaged by Laporte as maestro al 
piano at the King’s—now Her Majesty’s Theatre. Two years 
afterwards, Monck Mason, the Impresario, engaged him to direct 
the music and compose ballets ; and in 1833 he took his seat and 
assumed the baton as settled director and conductor of the Italian 
orchestra at Her Majesty’s. 

The baton was first used at the King’s Theatre by Chelard. 
This Chelard was the man who made such a fool of himself at the 
Bonn Festival in 1845, by interrupting Liszt in the middle of his 
speech. Liszt, who of all others at such a moment in such a place 
should have been treated with respect—for had he not generously 
provided most of the funds for the Beethoven statue, which the 
Queen of England, the King and Queen of Prussia, and all the 
talents were there met together to inaugurate ?—Liszt, in his after- 
dinner speech, forgetting to mention the presence of Frenchmen, 
Chelard bawled out, ‘ Vous avez oublié les Francais.’ A great up- 
roar followed, and the proceedings were interrupted for about half- 
an-hour. Still the fact remains, we owe the baton in the opera to 
Chelard. He came over at Monck Mason’s invitation with a 
German company in 1832, and always conducted with a baton. 
Before that the leader alone with his violin bow conducted the 
orchestra. Costa instantly saw the advantage of the baton—and 
adopted it from that time. But the practice was much criticised 
both in the case of Weber, and Mendelssohn who used it in con- 
ducting for the Philharmonic Society. Ella told me that Men- 
delssohn, in company with Meyerbeer and Costa, were dining with 
him the day after the Philharmonic rehearsal, and was so much 
annoyed at the impertinent remarks made by the leaders of the 
orchestra, who criticised his use of the baton, that he was seriously 
thinking of giving ‘it up, when Ella exclaimed, with his usual 
strong sense, ‘ My dear Mendelssohn, do no such thing; don’t pay 
any attention to them; if you give up the baton to please them, 
it will be put down to cowardice on your part.’ Both Costa and 
Meyerbeer urged the leaders to set a good example by accepting 
the baton. This decided Mendelssohn, and he retained the use of 
the baton, which was also used by Moscheles, and has been retained 
ever since. 

Costa was ever a ready and fertile composer. He wrote ballet 
music for the celebrated Taglioni—who understood so well the 
poetry of motion, and never stooped to the ugly gymnastics and 
mean accessories which have since done so much to debase and 
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demoralise the art of stage dancing. Mde. Taglioni, who in 1833 
danced in Sir Michael Costa’s ‘Sir Huon,’ still retained in 1883 
that dignity of carriage and grace of manner which in her case at 
least were not idle, but the fruit 


Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 


I knew her face for years, only from old prints in costume, but 
when I was introduced to her, I think in 1870, I recognised her 
at once by the likeness already familiar to me. She told me that 
she still took an interest in her art, and that the Duchess of West- 
minster was occasionally in the habit of lending her a room at 
Grosvenor House for a special pupil now and then who desired to 
be able to say that she had received lessons from Mde. Taglioni. 

When I visited Mde. Taglioni she showed me some of the 
remarkable tokens of esteem she had received from various 
crowned heads and great personages like the Dukes of Welling- 
ton and Cambridge, whose friendship she enjoyed as long as they 
lived. 

Mde. Taglioni had a beautiful palace at Venice with one of 
those rare domes lined with golden mosaic, and I remember her 
telling me that when she wanted to have it repaired she found 
that the old real golden mosaic was no longer made. Sooner than 
have the modern substitute with which Salviati has redecorated 
S. Marco, she patched the remains of her ceiling with cement. This 
respect for what was sound and genuine in art had always 
characterised this amiable and intelligent woman. 

Costa also wrote ballet music for Mdlle. Cerito (Alma, 1842), 
whose beauty and elegant accomplishments rivalled in some people’s 
estimation those of Taglioni, but whose influence on her art was 
less wholesome. 

Chorley speaks of Costa in 1838 as a ‘young man from a 
country then despised by every musical pedant. A youth who 
came to England without flourish, announcement, or protection, 
but who from the first evening when he took the baton was felt to 
combine in himself the materials of a great: conductor. Nerve to 
enforce discipline, readiness to the second, and that certain influence 
which only a vigorous man could exercise over the disconnected 
orchestral folk of those days.’ 

These same disconnected folk Costa reorganised, welding them 
together in a marvellous fashion with rare wisdom, judgment, and 
a certain strong personal influence. He strengthened the ‘ wind’ 
and increased the ‘strings,’ his reconstituted orchestra including 
four horns, three trombones, and sixteen violins. He was also a 
great friend of the double bass. He reorganised both opera houses, 
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and took in hand successively the bands of the Birmingham Festival, 
the Philharmonic, and the Sacred Harmonic. 

His men loved him; he was very winning, very firm, very 
intelligent, very sympathetic, and withal a rigid disciplinarian. 

Ella, who for many years played in the orchestra under his 
baton, has told me how Costa began his career at Her Majesty’s 
by addressing the assembled musicians thus :— 

‘ Gentlemen, I am happy to tell you that I have abolished fines 
for absentees’ (great applause). * But anyone absent at re- 
hearsal without my permission forfeits his engagement.’ 

The result of this stringent measure was an immense economy 
of time and trouble. The band became regular and punctual. 
Result: the six or eight slovenly rehearsals were at last reduced 
to two or three. Soon after this, Grisi, at that time the goddess 
of the stage, arriving late at rehearsal, was fearlessly rebuked by 
the conductor, aad feeling that public opinion was against her she 
humbly submitted. 

Costa disarmed jealousy by his fairness and tact. He was very 
English in his instincts, and very politic also. When two musi- 
cians, one English and another foreign, applied, both being equal 
in merit, he invariably chose the Englishman. ‘To serve under 
him became an honour as well as an economy. Costa never wasted 
time over copyist’s mistakes. He knew the qualities of each 
player, and when a wrong note was played by a trusted musician, 
instead of stopping the band, he turned down the page of his score 
for the copyist to correct, feeling certain that the blunder was 
the copyist’s and not the player’s. 

No man knew better than Costa how much a conductor owes 
to a good copyist, and when his own died in debt he showed his 
respect for him by paying the whole of his funeral expenses. On 
another occasion a valued member of his orchestra was arrested 
for debt. Costa immediately asked how much, observing that he 
could, on no account, spare him ; the sum was twenty pounds, and 
the kind-hearted conductor paid it on the spot and retained ‘ his 
musician.’ 

I do not know of any extensive biography of Costa. The 
meagre facts of his professional career—his engagement at most 
of our great choral festivals, his supremacy as a conductor in 
oratorio and in opera, and his successful efforts as a composer in 
both styles—these are to be found in most biographical dictionaries ; 
but only those who knew him in private can speak of his sterling 
worth—as a man and a friend, and I may add a philanthropist. 
He was a man of heart—full of simplicity and dignity of character. 
These qualities won him many friends, and disarmed many of his 
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would-be enemies. On one occasion I know that he went up to 
Hampstead to discover the abode of an obscure opera chorus singer, 
who was ill and friendless, and gave her a sovereign. At another 
time one of his Sacred Harmonic choristers fell ill, and Costa 
went toseehim. He found him ill in bed and in pecuniary distress, 
and on leaving took out a pill box, saying that he would leave it 
by his bedside as he knew it contained some medicine that would 
do him good—he then beat a hasty retreat—and on opening the 
pill box the poor man found it contained five sovereigns. 

I don’t suppose that Sir Michael Costa ever dreamt that such 
kindly acts, done in all simplicity and privacy, would ever be 
recorded in print, and I have reason to know that they are but 
examples of a generosity which never failed. But I like to relate 
what belongs to the honour of the man as well as the artist. 

The general tone of Sir Michael’s conduct has done much to 
raise the social position of artists in England, and his amiability 
and refinement of manner has made him a favourite in the best 
London circles. 

The Duchess of Wellington, who took lessons from him, writes 
to the friend who introduced him: ‘ You have not said half enough 
in praise of Costa.’ With him his art and its interests were always 
uppermost, whilst the money-loving nature of the Italian seemed 
almost absent. 

In 1846 Costa undertook the direction of the Philharmonic 
concerts. It was the year Mendelssohn conducted his Elijah at 
Birmingham—the year before Mendelssohn’s death. He resigned 
the Philharmonic baton into the hands of Richard Wagner in 1854, 
and composed his most successful oratorio ‘ Eli’ in 1855. 

Outside the opera he is best known as the conductor of the 
Sacred Harmonic and the Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace. 
I shall never hear again such performances of the Elijah as were 
to be heard at Exeter Hall, when Sir Michael was still in his prime, 
twenty-five years ago—before the novelty of that sublime music 
had faded, and before the old Sacred Harmonic chorus was worn out. 

I remember one special Elijah night when Costa seemed posi- 
tively inspired. No acted drama, no scenery, could have added 
to the effect. The work moved on through its various stages with 
the majesty of an august procession: the earthly and heavenly 
choirs met ; the actors in the colossal drama rose to the full height 
of their sublime parts; Jezebel, the fierce queen, hurled her pagan 
wrath against the mighty Tishbite; the fire descended at last 
upon the Altar of the true God; the reeking slaughter of the 
Baal worshippers followed; then the Holy Vision, the still small 
voice, and at last the chariot of fire, and the horses of fire, and the 
mighty whirlwind. 
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Costa never lost the continuity -every part fitted in to the 
moment. Mendelssohn’s own conduct of the Elijah in 1846 must 
have been such another dramatic triumph. 

In those days, 1850-60, the memory of the seraphic master 
was still fresh—the men were still together who had played under 
his baton—and no man better than Costa reflected Mendelssohn in 
the conduct of Elijah, St. Paul, and the Lobgesang. 

In 1869 Costa received the honour—if honour it be—of 
knighthood ; he was also profusely decorated by most of the sove- 
reigns of Europe. 

He continued to conduct down to the advanced age of 73, 
and having in 1829 begun his career at the Birmingham Festival, 
he finished it at the Birmingham Festival in 1883. 

Sir Michael, on account of failing health, was not able to 
undertake the Handel Festival for which he was announced in 
1883, and in that year passed into retirement at Brighton—it 
being generally understood that he would not again risk the 
fatigue and excitement of a public appearance. 

Biilow may have had moments of more intense dramatic in- 
spiration, and Richter may have given a more classical interpreta- 
tion to the great symphonies, and a more sympathetic rendering 
of the Wagnerian operas, but for the discipline of choral and 
orchestral masses, the production of an opera complete in all its 
parts, the broad and stately rendering of Handel’s oratorios, and 
the solemnities of sacred music, Sir Michael Costa had no rivals, 
nor has he left in my opinion any equal. 

I now pass to another and a very different figure in the musical 
world ; a man as much and as worthily identified with the musical 
education as Sir Michael Costa is with the musical recreation of 
the English people. I speak of John Hullah. 

I was looking the other day at a capital photograph of John 
Hullah, that came out in ‘The Dublin University Magazine,’ 
March, 1880; and three words came into my head—‘ Carry it 
through.” That seemed to me the key-note of the face I was 
looking at. Cheerful determination, courage, tact, and a general 
resolution not to be beaten. There was more. Great geniality, 
quick intelligence, nerve, ready invention, power of mastering and 
applying knowledge. All that we know John Hullah to have 
possessed was clearly indicated in his face. He certainly photo- 
graphs well. He can stand the test of ‘ justice without mercy ’— 
the severe definition of photography given by a wit—probably a 
miniature painter. 

What Ella achieved for chamber—Costa for orchestral—that 
John Hullah accomplished for popular vocal music in England. 
Hullah was fond of majntaining, contrary to received opinion, that 
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a musical ear was a thing to be acquired as well as to be improved. 
Of course he never denied that there were incurably bad cases of 
music-deafness as of colour-blindness ; but he maintained that these 
were exceedingly rare. I remember his telling me that when he 
began his crusade against the musical ignorance of the land 
nearly fifty years ago, he met with people who did not seem to 
have even the rudiments of a musical ear, as he went up and down 
testing schools and factory hands, and this discovery filled him 
with dismay. ‘ Well,’ said Hullah, ‘such people no longer exist. 
I never meet with them now. Such a change has passed over the 
musical culture of England, that the national ear has been musically 
modified, and that modification already transmitted from genera- 
ation to generation.’ 

‘Nature intended me for an architect,’ Hullah often said. ‘I 
turned my attention to music in consequence of family losses, 
which compelled me at once to seek for something lucrative. My 
theory is that a man can become, by industry and application, 
whatever he wills to become.’ The theory is, I admit, convenient 
for those who have the gifts and know how to use them. But will- 
power and industry are in themselves character qualities, and 
Hullah had both, in addition to very versatile talents. His 
passion for architecture, however, bore good fruit. He built St. 
Martin’s Hall, in Long Acre, which was presented to him by his 
admirers in 1847, and unfortunately burnt down in 1860. That 
Hall, I believe, was admitted to be a model of architectural pro- 
portion, and excellent from an acoustical point of view. The only 
parallel case is that of Wagner’s Theatre at Bayreuth, as admi- 
rably adapted for the musical drama as was Hullah’s hall for 
oratorio performances. 

Hullah seems to have gone at once in medias ves, and at the 
age of twenty-five burst upon the public with an opera, ‘The 
Village Coquette,’ libretto by Charles Dickens, which was followed 
by the ‘Barbers of Barossa’ and the ‘ Out-Post’ (1836-1839). 
Having with these works ascertained to his own satisfaction how 
the public could be tickled, he next set himself to face the grave 
question of how the public could be taught. He had himself 
studied under William Horsley in 1829, and been taught singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music by Crivelli in 1832. Dr. Kay, 
afterwards Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, was at that time secretary 
of the Committee on Education. He invited Hullah to go over to 
France and report upon the French methods of musical instruction. 
There had been a good deal of talk about Mainzer’s success as a 
class teacher—on his first visit to Paris, Hullah could find no 
traces of him—but on his second visit he found that the French 
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Minister of Instruction had adopted M. Wilhelm’s system, and he 
was much struck with the classes of more than four hundred 
artisans conducted by M. Hubert, Wilhelm’s most distinguished 
pupil. I need hardly say that before adopting and adapting 
Wilhelm’s method, Hullah had examined carefully the various other 
continental systems. When he came back, his mind was made up. 
He shortly afterwards issued under the authority of Government 
his famous manual entitled ‘ Wilhelm’s Method of Teaching Sing- 
ing, adapted to English use,’ which at once laid securely the 
foundation of his own fame and of the musical education of 
England. 

‘I can recollect a time,’ said Hullah, ‘ when no one thought of 
teaching more than two or three at once.’ Dr. Kay and Mr. 
Edward Carlton Tufnell had founded a training college at Batter- 
sea, and there John Hullah in 1840 gave his first lesson on the 
new system. The ‘ line-upon-line, step-by-step, here a little and 
there a little’ method spread—but not like wildfire. It spread 
slowly—for there were at first no teachers. They had to be taught. 
But, when it was found that an abstruse and difficult art could be 
made easy and delightful simultaneously to multitudes, the 
teachers soon found their way from Battersea into province after 
province. 

I have elsewhere alluded to Mr. May—one of Hullah’s best 
men. He came down to Norwood and tooka ‘ Hullah’ class in the 
National schoolroom about 1846. I shall never forget my own 
childish delight upon discovering. that the mysteries of musical 
notation could all be revealed to me through my own five fingers. 
You simply held up your hand in front of you, counted your five 
fingers, and treated them as the five ‘lines’ of music with the four 
‘spaces’ of music in between, and le chameau le voila! 

Along with this no doubt we were introduced to a ladder, and 
the semitones and accidentals began to be a little troublesome, 
but then we also began to sing and beat time, and the astonishing 
effect soon afterwards produced by ‘ Little Bird with Bosom Red,’ 
not to mention the still more complicated ‘ Violet,’ was quite suffi- 
cient reward for the labour bestowed on mastering the diatonic 
scale and other words of several syllables in musical print. 

When Philip addressed the eunuch of Candace, Queen of the 
Ethiopians, with ‘ Understandest thou what thou readest?’ he 
displayed the instinct of a true teacher. That text might have 
been written over every one of Hullah’s classrooms. From A to Z 
of the musical alphabet. we were required to ‘understand.’ For 
instance, think of the trouble children have had with the treble 
and bass staves; why should a note standing on the fifth 
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line of the bass stave be called A, whilst a note standing on the 
fifth line of the treble is called F? Thechild would naturally give 
that up as an insoluble conundrum ; but once explain that the bass 
stave is only the lower five lines and the treble stave the higher 
five lines of one great stave separated for the convenience of 
musical notation, and the key of the mystery is placed in the hands 
of the pupil. 

One specimen is as good as a hundred. Every problem was 
thus in turn naturally and easily resolved. A few interested 
persons, who argued that people who could be delightfully and 
cheaply taught in class would cease to be sources of income to 
private teachers, attacked Hullah’s system tooth and nail. It 
seems in this world impossible to succeed without interfering 
with some vested interest ; and progress, which means wealth to 
some, invariably means poverty to others. But the public knew 
its own mind. Hullah’s system was supported, and singing schools 
for schoolmasters were started at Exeter Hall in 1841, at which 
certificates of efficiency were eagerly contended for. | 

Here there were at last the materials for truly popular choral 
performances on a large scale. Hullah divided his classes into 
upper and lower schools. The upper school supplied him witha 
chorus, and, engaging instrumentalists and solo vocalists, he 
announced a series of concerts at Exeter Hall in 1847. The 
educational element was characteristically prominent. The 
‘choral meetings’ illustrated in chronological order the rise and 
progress of English vocal music. About two thousand voices were 
thus heard—the performers filling the body of Exeter Hall and 
the audience sitting in the orchestra. The Prince Consort, with 
his rare musical intelligence, often attended these meetings, with 
Lord Wharncliffe, the Duchess of Sutherland, and many other dis- 
tinguished persons. All classes met in the chorus on common 
ground ; for instance, in Mr. May’s class in 1843 were to be found 
such people as Mr. Monk, the well-known organist and editor of 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ several pianoforte teachers and 
‘ professors’ of music, citizens, soldiers, &c. These mixtures 
sometimes developed odd social antipathies—such as the opposition 
between peace and war. People were found who would not sit 
on the same bench with a red-coat, and others objected to the 
proximity of fustian and corduroy; but the unanimity was far 
greater than the discord, and it soon became understood that all 
who attended were expected to have at least that ‘one touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin.’ 

When I now take a musical bird’s-eye view of England, and 
see that every town and suburb, every provincial district and 
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factory, has its choral society or glee club; that selections from 
the great oratorios may be heard many times a year in every part 
of the land; and that at any concert, by a consultation with the 
local organist, a chorus for the rendering of classical music can be 
mustered in the vicinity of almost any town ;—I am bound to say 
this is the work of John Hullah. For ten years, 1850-60, until 
St. Martin’s Hall was burnt down, cheap classical concerts, 
oratorios, and orchestral selections were given in that hall by the 
people for the people at very low prices. These and Mr. Jullien’s 
were the first cheap and good concerts heard in England, and 
although Mr. Jullien pushed Beethoven’s music whenever he could 
and introduced with great enterprise the best soloists, still the two 
men can hardly be spoken of in the same breath. As a practical 
educator with high aims Hullah stands out without a rival, the 
most dauntless and certainly the most successful English pioneer 
of musical education in the nineteenth century. 

His efforts inspired Henry Leslie to aim at and achieve a 
choral finish at one time thought to be impossible. The diffusion 
of his system at once created the taste and provided the material 
for those great oratorio performances which have since culminated 
in the Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace. I have little more 
to add. 

Dr. Hullah has held many appointments. In i844 he became 
Professor of vocal music in King’s College, London, and he held a 
similar position at Bedford and Queen’s Colleges, London. For 
many years he conducted the concerts given by the children of the 
Metropolitan schools at the Crystal Palace. He succeeded W. 
Horsely as organist of Charterhouse in 1858, and became musical 
conductor at the Royal Academy in 1870. In 1872 he was 
appointed by the Committee of Council on Education inspector of 
training schools for the United Kingdom, a post which he held 
until unremitting labours and advancing years warned him to 
seek that rest and retirement which no man could have more 
worthily won, 

H. R, HAWEIS. 















Christine. 
“NEVER ON EARTH AGAIN,’ 


Ir was the twenty-third of December, a still beautiful night, not 
a breath of air stirring the trees, with the light powdering of snow, 
that sparkled and shone in the weird moonlight. 

So still, so bright, was it, that a spider’s web spun in delicate, 
intricate fashion from one frost-bitten rose-leaf to another, stood 
out from its dark background as if outlined in diamonds ; and far- 
off chureh bells sent their strokes so solemnly and distinctly through 
the room, that before the eleventh had sounded, even Robert 
Lovell’s absorbed attention was roused, and putting aside his book, 
he rose, crossed the room, and flinging open the unshuttered 
window, looked forth into the quiet winter night. Looked slowly 
from its glistening diamonds, up to where shone its numberless 
stars. 

A year ago, he had stood by the same window, at the same 
hour, thinking, how, if all had gone well, it would have been the 
evening of his wedding day; and almost unconsciously he began 
comparing his sensations of to-day with those of that bygone 
time, tearing down the dividing curtain that twelve months had 
drawn between past and present. 

‘Though there is not much to remind me of it,’ he thought, 
‘this quiet scene, and that other December night, with the wind 
roaring through the trees, and the rain falling in torrents, and an 
echo of its fury in my own breast. 

‘I said then I would never forgive her. I wonder, do I forgive 
her now? No, I do not think I forgive, folding his arms, but 
perhaps I understand her better. 

‘She was so weak and timid, and they persuaded her to say 
“ Yes.” Ah, why did she! If she had only told me the truth; 
but,’ sighing, ‘she had not the courage, and I—I never guessed 
it. And so—Yes, I suppose the sequel was natural.’ 

And his mind for a minute lingered over the sequel. The 
timid, gentle girl, struggling to put aside the love that had been 
forbidden her, and be kind to the suitor who had found favour in 
her parents’ eyes. Then the old story :—a chance meeting with 
him who had won her heart before wealthy Robert Lovell came 
a-wooing ; a few words from him telling of the wherefore of his 
departure in’ silence ;—a soft reply from her which told how the 
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silence had broken her heart; then one day a letter signed ‘ John 
Fane’ addressed to old Mr. Davidson, informing him, that his 
daughter had preferred poverty shared with the writer, to that 
other future to which he had essayed to bend her unwilling feet. 
And by the same post an envelope containing one small sheet of 
paper was put into Robert Lovell’s hands, a small sheet all blotted 
with many tears, and on it only two words written : ‘ Forgive me,’ 
and a signature, which for the moment puzzled him—‘C. Fans.’ 
But that had all happened more than a year ago. 

It was an old story now, quite thrust out of his life, and the 
woman who had been his love was the wife of John Fane, living 
far away in India. 

No tidings of her ever reached him; he did not wish for any. 

She had cut herself adrift from him—from the love and the 
wealth that would have stood between her and the rough places of 
life—and had chosen instead he paused in his thoughts, and 
said half aloud: ‘ Has chosen instead, a bad-tempered man with 
a narrow income. That is about it.’ 

He sighed quickly and impatiently when he had so spoken, and 
shifted his position, leaning more heavily against the window 
frame. 

‘I wonder if she has ever repented ?’ 

The thought flashed quickly through his mind, and perhaps 
from slight consciousness of motive, that was the mainspring of 
the thought, he coloured a little in the moonlight. 

Then shivered, roused to the fact that the night was cold, if 
still, and that he had been standing a long time by the open 
window. 

He took a final look abroad, noticing, as he did so, that the 
conservatory door stood open. 

‘I must go and shut it,’ he decided, and closed the window. 

‘Last year, as I did that,’ he reflected, ‘my last thought was 
that I hoped she would live to repent ; to-night,’ waveringly, and 
there paused, and added, as he turned the arm-chair round to the 
fre, ‘ to-night I am not sure. 

‘And yet she wrecked my life ; took out of it all the happiness 
that she had herself promised it should contain. Why should I 
wish her life to be happy either !’ 

Turning from the chill contemplation of the outside world to 
the warmth of the fireside, did not break the chain of his thoughts, 
did not cause these to shift from the centre figure, round which the 
hour and scene had served to group them. 

He scarcely noted that the fire needed replenishing, as he 
traced in its red caverns the story of his life. The little, lurid 
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tongues of flame, lighting with transient gleam the few bright 
hours of his engagement, with the shrinking, timid girl whose 
love he had once felt so sure of winning. 

And as he watched, his thoughts grew harder towards her, 
though he had fancied sometimes in these late months they had 
been softening, or perhaps they had only usurped a less prominent 
place in his life, thrust aside by the endless work with which he 
strove to replace that other, happier life that was to have been his, 
‘I must not let my mind dwell on it—it changes me, hardens 
me.’ 

But for the moment he did not check the current, rather 
allowed himself to contemplate with a kind of defiant satisfaction 
the idea that she was learning in her Indian exile that there were 
worse things in life than remaining true to the man who loved 
her. 


‘Come in.’ 

The knock, gentle, hesitating as it was, made itself distinctly 
heard through all the turmoil of his brain. 

‘Come in,’ he repeated, as there was a moment’s lingering 
still; then very noiselessly the door was pushed open, and a slender 
woman’s figure entered the room. 

Long before she stood beside him, almost before his eyes had 
done more than take in the slim outlines in the shrouding cloak, 
Robert Lovell knew who it was. 

And seeing her, he felt no surprise, no wonder that she should 
be there, that no dividing ocean stretched between them; on the 
contrary, she seemed to him for the moment merely the embodi- 
ment of his thoughts—that was all. 

Even her unannounced arrival failed to startle him; the open 
conservatory door seemed to explain it. 

But seeing her thus standing before him, silent, for she spoke 
no word of greeting, it was strange how his thoughts changed. 
The point of view had shifted at once. This was the girl he 
remembered, who had striven to please him and her father, and 
had failed. 

Not boldly declining the task she found too hard, but slipping 
out of it, leaving others to bear the burden she had shrunk from. 
Yes, the weakness that had faltered before her share in the battle 
of life was plainly visible in the pleading eyes, the trembling lips. 
But then, it was for all these things he had loved her—before he 
knew. 

And for the moment it was of his love alone that he thought. 
* Christine!’ he cried, and for the moment only the past was 
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present to him, ‘ what brings you to me to-night ?’ And then as 
she lifted her eyes, and looked at him, he realised the change the 
year had brought to her. So white her cheeks, so large and sad 
her eyes, he felt that it might have been possible even for him to 
have met, and not have known her. 

‘How changed you are,’ he said then, and his voice almost in- 
voluntarily softened. ‘ Have twelve months done so much ?’ 

‘ Life is too hard for me,’ she said, and there was a suggestion 
of tears in her voice, which had the sad emphasis of her eyes. ‘I 
made you suffer, I know it well.—Ah,’ coming a step nearer, ‘how 
many gray hairs you have, that you had not when I saw you last! 
Is that all my doing?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered slowly, ‘that is all your doing. And you,’ 
lifting his eyes, and looking at heragain. ‘Are youhappy? But, 
no, I see you are not. Ten minutes ago I hoped you were not.— 
I hoped your life was as bare and wretched as mine is.—Now that 
I have seen you . 

‘Well ?’ she questioned, as he hesitated. 

‘Now I wish that you were happier. But I knew it,’ almost 
exultantly, a moment later repeating his own words of so short 
a time ago. ‘A bad-tempered man with a small income, what 
chances were there of happiness ? ’ 

‘But did you wish,’ she cried, kneeling down by his side, and 
laying her slender ungloved hand on his, a hand on which gleamed 
her wedding ring, ‘did you wish it? Are you glad to know that 
he is tired of me, unkind to me, that I find life too hard to bear ? 
Is this all your love was worth? Could such a flower indeed yield 
such a poison ?’ 

His own words! Just that which he had thought himself,. but 
letting the idea half vaguely, half fearfully surge through his 
mind, was different from hearing it put in plain words, with those 
sad, heartbroken eyes looking into his. 

‘No,’ he said, sitting more upright, and taking the small 
trembling hands in his. ‘No, you are right, that would be a poor 
sort of love; mine was of better worth than that. 

‘Do not cry, poor child, poor child,’ smoothing back the fair 
hair from her forehead. 

‘I feel your tears still falling upon my hand. Tell me, what 
can I do for you. Why have you come to me?’ 

She half lifted her head, but did not take her hands from his. 

‘Now you look kind and good, as you did in the old days when 
you were always so tender to me, that I almost grew to love you. 

‘ Almost!’ he repeated. ‘ Ab, child, if you had stayed, I would 
have made you love me!’ 
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‘No, I could not—I loved him always, always. But I knew 
you were good, very good—only ’—she sighed. ‘But you are 
changed.’ 

‘T also ?’ 

‘Yes, you are not like the Robert Lovell I once knew. Your 
eyes have grown stern and hard—they frighten me; frighten me 
so, that when I came in, and saw you, I could not tell you what I 
had come for.’ 

‘What was it?’ he said gently. ‘ Trust me, tell me.’ 

‘Only for your forgiveness,’ she sobbed, clasping her hands 
tighter, ‘only that; but .I am afraid to ask you. I thought 
always that if you knew I craved for it, you were so good, you 
would grant it, but when I looked in your face, I read there, that 
you would not. I read in your eyes that you were glad that I had 
suffered too, that you had been hoping all this year that he was 
making my life miserable, that you would rejoice when you knew 
it was so.’ 

‘You were quite right,’ he answered slowly. ‘I have never 
forgiven you, never. But E 

She had slipped her hand away, and had risen to her feet, 
wrapping the heavy folds of her cloak about her. 

‘Then that is all,’ she said, her voice falling sadly in the empty 
room. ‘It would have made me happier, I think,’ hesitating, and 
looking towards him once again—* and——’ 

‘Come here,’ he said gently, stretching out his hand and 
taking hers. ‘Come here, and look again into my eyes. Do you 
not see written there, as plainly as you hear my words, Christine, 
that all I have to forgive, is forgiven, and I wish that with my life, 
I could buy back your happiness.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered softly ; ‘I see it all there.’ 

And having so spoken, she sank down on the ground at his 
feet. 

He felt the tears rising to his eyes as he noted her, and then: 
‘I trust you may be happy yet,’ he said. 

‘ Forgiven,’ he heard her say very softly ; ‘ yes, I am happier.’ 

There were a few seconds’ silence, whilst he watched the slender 
outlines of her figure in the firelight; seconds in which he was 
wondering what he should say next. Then the door of his study 
was suddenly flung open, and looking up, he saw standing on the 
threshold a lovely dark-eyed woman, a glad vision of white satin 
and diamonds. 

‘ Cecile,’ he exclaimed, rising hastily to his feet, and moving 
towards her, with the vague idea of standing between her and the 
timid, shrinking figure in the fireglow. 
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But something in his sister’s face changed the current of his 
thoughts. Something was wrong, but the something must surely 
have to do with the other, and he glanced unconsciously back ; 
but no shrouded figure met his hasty glance. 

‘Where is she?’ he cried. 

‘Robert!’ his sister’s hand was on his arm, her lovely eyes, 
misty with unshed tears, were looking into his. ‘ Robert, I have 
come straight to you; I was at the Davenants’ where I heard the 
saddest thing. And I was so afraid,’ her voice trembling, and a 
tear falling, ‘that you might hear it first from someone else.’ 

‘What is it?’ he questioned. 

An awed feeling stole over him, due in part to the shadow of 
the past, in part to the shadow of the future. 

‘She is dead : 

‘Who ?’ he faltered, but there was no need to ask. 

He knew, though no name answered his question. 

‘Yes, she is dead, her baby was born—and they both died. 
Oh, Robert, is it not too sad ?’ 

He was sitting down now, not in the chair drawn close up to 
the dying emlers of the fire, but in the big arm-chair from which 
he had risen to look at the beauties of the outside world. 

And Cecile had her arms about his neck; he could feel her 
tears falling fast. 

‘You must never again feel hard about her, she said. ‘Of 
course, you had a great deal to bear, but I knew her well, and was 
so fond of her—and she was never brave.’ . 

‘No,’ he said gently, ‘no.’ And then,‘ Poor child. No, Cecile, 
I do not feel hard at all. If,’ hesitatingly, ‘I ever have been so, 
such is no longer the case. I have quite forgiven her.’ 

‘Ah, yes, now,’ began his sister. 

‘No, not now, Cecile, I forgave her before I knew of this, 
Goodnight,’ he said a moment later; ‘it was kind of you to come, 
but I should like best to be alone.’ 

His sister stooped and kissed him, and noted, as she did so, that 
the dark hair was growing sadly gray, but that on the kindly face 
was an expression of tender pathos, that had been absent from it, 
she had often noted, with a sigh, of late. She said nothing, only 
turned away in silence, and had reached the door, before his voice 
calling ‘ Cecile,’ arrested her attention. She turned round to find 
that he had followed her. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, in a slow, constrained voice. ‘ You have 
often heard of her sin¢e she married. Was she ’—his eyes shifting 
from hers—‘ happy ?’ 

‘Yes, quite happy—1 am sure. 
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ing timidly—‘aiid told me so. 
know it ?’ 

‘Surely,’ he replied. ‘Oh, Cecile, it cannot be that you ’—he 
paused abruptly—‘ Goodnight,’ he said again, and opening the 
door, watched her until she had disappeared, then re-closed it. 

He walked slowly back to the chair on the hearth-rug, and 
stood there a moment, in silence watching the place where the 
kneeling figure had been; whence she had turned her pathetic 
eyes towards him. ‘It was all a dream,’ then he said, ‘ but so 
real, that I still can see her eyes, and hear her soft voice.’ 

He moved over to the unshuttered window, and flung it open, 
as he had done earlier in the same evening, and looked abroad at 
the peaceful night ; where moonbeams still were turning the light 
snow to diamonds, myriads of stars still shining overhead. 
Through the still cold night came the loud strokes of a church 
bell, cleaving their way distinctly through the frosty air—twelve, 
he counted—and then; ‘It is Christmas Eve,’ he said. ‘Only 
one hour since I stood here before, and said, I could not forgive 
her—and now I have learnt that she is dead.’ 


You are glad, ate you not, to 
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